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Federal Land Policy in the South 
1866-1888 


By PAUL WALLACE GATES 


There is a striking difference between Federal land policy in the 
public domain states of the South after 1865 and that in force elsewhere 
in the United States at the same time.' In fact, the South was a labora- 
tory for experiments in land reform. Prior to the Civil War public lands 
in the South were open to unrestricted entry, but between 1866 and 1876 
they were reserved for homesteaders and large purchases could only be 
made illegally. In 1876 all limitations were removed and the lands were 
again opened to unrestricted cash entry, although elsewhere newly sur- 
veyed lands were not being opened to large-scale purchasing.? Another 
sharp reversal in policy was made in 1888 when the southern lands were 


1A Social Science Research Council Fellowship for 1933-1934 and grants-in-aid for 
1936 and 1938 made possible the research for this article. 

2 When the Homestead Act was adopted in 1862 there were available for unrestricted 
purchase 83,916,649 acres of public lands located, for the most part, in the states of the 
Mississippi Valley, including the five southern public land states. After the Civil War 
Congress was reluctant to have newly surveyed lands opened to cash entry because the 
campaign against land monopoly was gaining ground rapidly and it was felt that the cash 
entry system favored speculators. Nevertheless, more than 25,000,000 acres in the Lake 
states, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Washington, and Oregon, were opened by execu- 
tive order to cash purchase. Furthermore, Congress in 1868 provided for the establish- 
ment of a new land district in Nebraska and authorized the President to offer the land 
at public sale. 15 United States Statutes at Large, 224. Although public auctions were 
being announced as late as 1875, most of the lands surveyed subsequent to 1870 were 
not so offered and were only subject to entry under the Homestead, Pre-emption, Desert 
Land, Timber Culture, and Timber and Stone acts. These “unoffered” lands, as they were 
called in contradistinction to the “offered” lands, were located in western Kansas and 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Utah, Idaho, and parts of the Pacific Coast states. See Paul W. Gates, “The Homestead 
Act in an Incongruous Land System,” in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), 
XLI (1936), 652-81. 
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once more restricted to entry under the Homestead Act. Reformers thus 
had an opportunity to compare the results of the two methods of dis- 
posing of the public domain and neither gave them much satisfaction. 
Despite all the efforts of reform and antimonopoly groups, it seemed 
impossible to devise a system which would protect the lands from near 
monopolization by a comparatively small group of speculators. Never- 
theless, it was the restrictive policy, first tried out in the South between 
1866 and 1876, which was, in 1888 and 1889, adopted for all the public 
land states except Missouri. Southern land policy in these experimental 
years is important, therefore, for the part it played in the development 
of the national policy. It is also important because, as a result of the 
unrestricted cash entry system in operation from 1876 to 1888, large 
blocks of the most valuable stands of timber in the South passed into 
the hands of lumbermen and speculators, mostly nonresidents. The 
process of getting the South into hock, to reverse President Roosevelt's 
expression, was carried far in this short period. 

In 1861 there remained in Federal ownership in the five public land 
states of the South, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and Miss- 
issippi, 47,700,000 acres,* or somewhat less than one third of their area. 
Much of this land was swampy, poorly drained, and unsuitable for set- 
tlement without large expenditures of capital. Heavy stands of yellow 
pine and cypress covered these lands. As there was little demand in the 
South for such timber, the forest cover was looked upon as worthless 
and as an obstacle to settlement and development. Part of this land had 
been open to entry for years at $1.25 per acre, and since the adoption 
of the Graduation Act in 1854 had been subject to sale at prices rang- 
ing from 1214 cents to $1.00 per acre, depending upon the length of 
time it had been on the market. 

After the Civil War the administration of these remaining public 
lands became intricately involved with Reconstruction and the land 
reform movement. In their vindictive hatred of the ex-Confederates, 


* The amount of unsold land in the five southern states in 1866 was given by James 
M. Edmunds as 46,398,544 acres. Quoted in Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 715 
(February 7, 1866), 2736 (May 22, 1866). The Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
in his Annual Report, 1867, p. 367, gave the amount of unsold land as 47,726,851 acres. 
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northern radicals proposed to restrict public land entries in the South 
to loyal citizens. They also wished to preserve the public lands for the 
freedmen who were finding it difficult to acquire their forty acres and a 
mule. To achieve these ends the radicals proposed to modify the land 
system in the South drastically by ending cash sales and pre-emption 
entries, reserving the public lands for homesteaders only and denying 
the homestead privilege to all ex-Confederates. They also proposed to 
declare forfeited the land grants which had been given the southern 
states to aid in the construction of railroads. 

George W. Julian, long an abolitionist Indiana Representative and 
chairman of the House Committee on Public Lands,* was partly re- 
sponsible for these proposals and he supported them with fervor. He 
regarded them as a two-edged sword wherewith to strike a blow at both 
the old slaveholding aristocracy and land monopoly. In Julian there 
were combined the worst qualities of the fanatical abolitionist, now 
vindictively persecuting the South, with the virtues of the social re- 
former. Few radicals in Congress were any more bitter in their hatred 
of the ex-Confederates and none were more ingenious in their efforts 
to destroy the southern aristocracy than Julian. His animosity to the 
South was not, however, insincere or self-seeking in its nature, nor was 
it a cloak to cover hidden economic or political motives. The South 
had erred, its social system must be destroyed, and the ex-slaves raised 
to the ranks of farm and homeowners, like the great majority of Julian's 
constituents. To destroy the Old South it was necessary to disfranchise 

* That Julian considered his fight against slavery the most important part of his political 
career is evident from his Political Recollections, 1840 to 1872 (Chicago, 1884), and from 
the biography prepared by his daughter, Grace Julian Clarke, George W. Julian (Indian- 
apolis, 1922). Paul L. Haworth, who wrote the sketch of Julian for the Dictionary of 
American Biography, 20 vols. and index (New York, 1928-1937), X, 245-46, is appar- 
ently of the same opinion for he gives no attention to Julian's fight against railroad land 
grants, the cash sale system, and other features of the Federal land policy which per- 
mitted speculators to acquire great tracts of land. It is the opinion of this writer that 
Julian’s place in American history must rest as much on his career as a land reformer as 
on his fight against slavery. The Julian manuscripts in the Division of Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress, are disappointing. Julian's diary and some of his letters in the In- 
diana State Library contain interesting comments on land frauds in the Far West. For 


Julian's fight to end abuses in the disposal of Indian lands in Kansas, see Gates, ‘““The 
Homestead Act in an Incongruous Land System,” in /oc. cit., 677-78. 
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its leaders, confiscate their property, and prevent them from acquiring 
new lands from the government. Julian was obsessed with the idea that 
the old aristocracy was impatiently waiting for the reopening of the 
Federal land offices in the southern states to swoop down upon them 
and to select the most valuable tracts for speculation. All these lands 
were needed, he contended, for homesteads for the freedmen and he 
wanted to reserve them for this class.° 

Julian’s sympathy for the landless classes comprehended the poor 
whites and the impoverished immigrants as well as the freedmen. He 
believed that the remaining public lands of the United States should be 
reserved for actual settlers and should not be granted to railroads or 
sold to capitalists and corporations in large tracts.* To achieve these 
aims he endeavored to have the entire land system overhauled but found 
the railroad lobby and the lumbering and land speculating interests too 
powerful to overcome at once." Here in the South, however, was a 
splendid opportunity to combine land reform and punitive reconstruc- 
tion measures which delighted him. He must have looked with sardonic 
glee upon the spectacle of those northern radicals who bitterly opposed 
his general land reform bills, voting to restrict land entries in the 
South. 

In addition to Julian, the chief advocates of the policy of reserving 
the public lands in the South for homesteaders were James M. Ed- 
munds, Commissioner of the General Land Office, John H. Rice and 
Abner C. Harding, representatives from Maine and Illinois, respectively, 
and Senator Samuel C. Pomeroy of Kansas. Edmunds seemed to feel 
that the welfare of the landless classes in the South demanded the reser- 
vation of the public lands in that section for settlement only, but he 
could not agree with Julian that the same policy might well be applied 
to all the public domain.* Harding deplored speculation in the public 


5 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 716 (February 7, 1866). 

® Of the cash sale system which, in 1868, he was trying to end, Julian said, “Nothing 
could be more vicious in principle or more ruinous to the public interest than has been 
this policy.” Ibid., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 1714 (March 6, 1868). 

* [bid., 97 (December 9, 1867), 371 (January 7, 1868), 1712-15 (March 6, 1868), 
1861 (March 12, 1868), 2380-87 (May 7, 1868). 

§ Communication of Edmunds, ibid., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 715 (February 7, 1866). 
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lands because it had proved so detrimental to the development of Illi- 
nois and he wished to avoid such errors in the administration of the 
southern lands.° Rice likewise argued that a restrictive policy would 
withhold the lands “from the rapacious talons of the monopolist and 
the speculator,” and would assure to the landless homesteads which 
are “nurseries of independence, citadels of liberty.’”"° Pomeroy, who 
needs no characterization here, spoke feelingly of the needs of the col- 
ored men for whom his heart yearned." It was to assure homesteads for 
them that he favored restricting southern lands to homestead entry. 
Most of these speeches, except those of Julian, are characteristic of the 
demagogues who paid lip service to the squatter democracy of the 
pioneer West while frequently voting against its interest. 

The Southern Homestead Act, as it was finally adopted,’* provided 
that the public lands in the five southern states should be subject to 
entry only by homesteaders and that for a period of two years the unit 
of entry should be eighty acres. Until 1867 only citizens whose loyalty 
had been unquestioned during the Civil War could make entries. The 
measure passed the House on February 8, 1866, the voting being very 
nearly on straight party lines. Only two Republicans voted against it, 
John F. Driggs, who avowedly represented the lumbermen of Michigan, 
and George R. Latham of West Virginia. Offsetting the vote of Driggs 
was that of John W. Longyear, himself a large owner of timberland in 
Michigan."* The discussion in the Senate was brief and no roll call was 
taken.** On June 21, 1866, the measure was signed by the President. 
One may doubt whether it could have been passed had the South been 
fully represented in Congress. In the light of the failure which met 
Julian's efforts to restrict land entries to homesteaders in other parts of 

% [bid., 718 (February 7, 1866). In few states, if any, had there been so much specula- 
tion and absentee ownership of lands as in Illinois, a fact of which Harding was doubt- 
less aware. 

10 [bid., 717 (February 7, 1866). 

11 [bid., 2735 (May 22, 1866). By 1870 Pomeroy was arguing for the repeal of the 
act of 1866. Ibid., 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 2897 (April 22, 1870). 

1214 U. S. Statutes at Large, 66-67. 


18 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 748 (February 8, 1866). 
14 [bid., 2736 (May 22, 1866). 
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the country, it is evident that support was given the act, especially in 
the Senate, more because it would further punish the South and delay 
its recovery than because it would prevent land monopoly. That Pom- 
eroy was in charge of the measure in the Senate is fair evidence of this 
since he rarely voted for settlers’ interests when they were in conflict 
with those of land speculators and railroads. 

The southern railroad companies, like most of the western railroads 
which had received Federal land grants, had not completed their lines 
within the time prescribed by law. The lands had been granted but not 
patented, and they were not taxable nor were they open to settlement. 
Residents in the vicinity of these grants were grieved that the land was 
lying idle and demanded that the grants be declared forfeited and that 
the land be reopened to settlement.** Julian had a particular grievance 
against some of these southern railroads which, it was believed, were 
largely southern owned, and he fathered a bill to forfeit the grants 
which Congress had made in 1856. The amount of land involved was 
about 5,000,000 acres, much of which was suitable for settlement."* In 
1868 Julian secured the passage of the measure in the House after one 
of the grants had been specifically exempted.’ The vote was close, 
however, and shows that many northern radicals were not prepared to 
support this kind of measure, even though it was as bitterly antisouthern 
as the Southern Homestead Act of 1866. Such staunch representatives 
of business and railroad interests as James G. Blaine of Maine and 
William B. Allison of Iowa, despite their radical propensities on recon- 
struction measures, obviously could not favor a bill the principle of 
which might well be applied to numerous unearned railroad land grants 
in the West. The Senate Public Lands Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Pomeroy was careful not to report the House bill and the effort 
to reopen these lands to homesteaders was a failure.”* 

The Southern Homestead Act of 1866 was such an obviously dis- 


15 David M. Ellis, “The Forfeiture of Railroad Land Grants” (M. A. thesis, Cornell 
University, 1939), 10-13. 

16 Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 310 (December 20, 1867). 

17 [bid., 985 (February 5, 1868). See also, ibid., 1 Sess., 615-16 (July 12, 1867). 

18 [bid., 3 Sess., 1364 (February 19, 1869). 
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criminatory measure that it was certain to be challenged by the southern 
states as soon as they were restored to good standing in the Union. 
Southern leaders pointed out that the lands remaining in Federal own- 
ership had not been entered under the Graduation Act nor were they 
being entered under the act of 1866, except to a limited extent. This, 
they argued, was clear proof that the lands were not suitable for farm- 
ing and it was, therefore, absurd to continue to withhold them from 
commercial use.’* In their opinion the restrictive policy was in effect a 
“hoarding policy,” and was intended to be discriminatory.”” With the 
agrarian philosophy implicit in the act of 1866 they were, moreover, 
totally out of sympathy." 

That Southerners actually believed the remaining pubic land in their 
section to be unsuitable for settlement is scarcely credible. True, the 
lands best adapted to cotton cultivation and most easily brought into 
production were already in private ownership and the remaining public 
lands would require heavy labor and large investments of capital to 
make them suitable for farming. But settlers had cleared timbered 
sections elsewhere and made successful homes for themselves and there 
was no reason why they could not do the same on these lands. Further- 
more, only a part of the southern lands had been available at graduated 
prices after 1854. Over 14,000,000 acres in Florida and Louisiana were 
unsurveyed before 1866 and had never been subject to entry.** Also 
some 5,750,000 acres had been withdrawn from entry in the 1850's 
pending the selection of railroad grants.* Nor were the number of 
homestead entries as inconsiderable as Southerners maintained. On the 
contrary, between 1867 and 1876 there was more homesteading in that 
section in proportion to the amount of land available than there was 
elsewhere in the public land states. In this period 40,000 original en- 
tries were made.** Doubtless a large number of them were filed by 


19 Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 3291 (May 24, 1876). 
20 [bid., 3289-94 (May 24, 1876). 

21 [bid., 3290 (May 24, 1876). 

22 Commissioner General Land Office, Annual Report, 1866, p. 53. 
28 I[bid., 1886, p. 183. 

24 Computed from ibid., 1867-1876. 
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dummy entrymen acting for the lumber companies, as the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office pointed out,** but certainly some of them 
were made by bona fide settlers. The future was to show that a con- 
siderable part of the southern lands then in public ownership was cap- 
able of producing crops and providing homesteads for settlers. 

Economic recovery was long delayed in the South but after home rule 
was re-established it proceeded more rapidly. Southern timber was com- 
ing into demand as a result of the rapid depletion of northern resources, 
and the increasing use of iron and steel was stimulating the develop- 
ment of mines and mills in new areas. The standing timber and the 
iron and coal deposits of the public lands were attracting increasing 
interest in the 1870's and Southerners wished to have all restrictions 
upon them removed so that extensive areas could be acquired by capi- 
talist groups which might utilize their resources. Representative Gold- 
smith W. Hewitt of Alabama charged the North with adopting the act 
of 1866 because it feared southern economic rivalry and wished “to 
clog” southern progress. He asserted that the iron interests of the North 
were unfavorable to the growth of a rival industry in Alabama, that 
the coal mining industry of Indiana was averse to the exploitation of the 
“superior” coal lands of Alabama, and that the Michigan lumbermen 
were opposed to the opening of the timberlands of the South to com- 
mercial use. Hewitt charged that those land reformers who were op- 
posed to the repeal of the act of 1866 because they wanted to prevent 
monopoly were actualy aiding monopoly by preventing competition 
from developing in the South.** 

Southern members of Congress were most concerned at the restrictive 
effect which the act of 1866 had on the lumber industry in their section. 
They urged that the deplorable economic condition of the South would 
be relieved and its lumber industry stimulated by throwing the public 
lands of the section open to unrestricted purchasing.” It seems, how- 
ever, that lumbering had not been altogether retarded by the act of 


25 [bid., 1875, pp. 17-19. 
26 Comg. Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 3289-92 (May 24, 1876). 
27 [bid., 815 ff. (February 2, 1876), 850-51 (February 3, 1876). 
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1866, for the Commissioner of the General Land Office in 1875 spoke 
of the “wholesale depredations” being committed on the public domain 
and the ‘extensive mills’ which were manufacturing the timber thus 
fraudulently cut.** Southern congressmen admitted this and argued that 
the repeal of the act of 1866 would induce purchasing and bring in 
revenue to the government.** Clearly by 1876 the southern land ques- 
tion had ceased to be confused with reconstruction issues and had be- 
come a problem in land economics and business policy. 


Opposition to the repeal of the Southern Homestead Act was led by 
William S. Holman of Indiana. In 1870 the old war horse of the land 
reformers, Julian, had been retired from Congress® but in his place was 
Holman, who was an equally persistent fighter. Holman wanted to 
keep the restrictions upon land entries in the South and to extend them 
to all public land states.** He was not deterred by the southern con- 
tention that the remaining lands were not suitable for agriculture be- 
cause he was convinced that they possessed valuable timber resources 
the ownership of which, if distributed under the homestead policy, 
would be widely diffused. Such a policy, he held, would check the 
“growth and centralization of the wealth of the country, which in a 
republic is a positive evil.” Holman predicted that if the act of 1866 
were repealed capitalists would monopolize the remaining lands and 
“coin them into imperial estates.’’ “The robbery of the public lands,” 
he said, “is far more fatal than the robbery of the Treasury. It deprives 


28 Commissioner General Land Office, Annual Report, 1875, p. 18. 

29 Cong. Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 815-16 (February 2, 1876), 850-51 (February 3, 
1876). 

80 After his retirement from Congress in 1871 Julian continued his deep interest in 
the land question, and in the midst of the campaign to repeal the Southern Homestead 
Act of 1866 he wrote a long letter to the New York Tribune, January 29, 1876, in favor 
of the continuation of the measure. The Tribune, in commending the letter, agreed with 
Julian that the act of 1866 should not be repealed. 

31 Holman argued that the land system, including the cash sales feature, had worked 
satisfactorily in Indiana in an earlier generation and that “The great body of the lands 

. was purchased by actual settlers.” Cong. Globe, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 2605 (April 19, 
1876). This was certainly true for Holman’s section of southern Indiana but in the prairie 
counties it would not apply at all. See Paul W. Gates, “Land Policy and Tenancy in the 
Prairie Counties of Indiana,” in Indiana Magazine of History (Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
1905-), XXXV (1939), 1-26. 
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the laboring masses of homes and firesides and hope, and the Republic 
of independent and virtuous citizens.” In final condemnation of the 
move to repeal the restrictions on land sales, Holman said: 


No scheme could be devised more injurious and unjust to labor than the un- 
limited right to purchase the public lands at a nominal price. . . . For when this 
public domain shall be exhausted, the young man leaving the old home. . . finds 
no lands within his reach; monopoly dictates the price; he becomes a tenant. . . 
and the landlord takes the bread he has earned. . . . 

Land monopoly . . . means stately palaces, luxury, idleness, and licentiousness 
on the one hand and on the other squalid and hopeless poverty.** 


The move to repeal the Southern Homestead Act came to a head in 
1876, after a long fight. An aggressive and nearly unanimous South 
then succeeded iu attracting sufficient support from the older states of 
the North to force through both houses of Congress a repeal measure. 
Holman could not muster sufficient votes to defeat the bill. Unlike 
Julian, he lacked the aid of the radical reconstructionists whose votes 
had carried the act of 1866, and he had not yet succeeded in obtaining 
a sufficient following of land reformers to carry his program. To be 
sure, he had the strong support of representatives of the lumbering 
states of the North and Far West who were opposed to reopening the 
southern lands to unrestricted entry, although even they were not 
unanimous. Nathan B. Bradley,** owner of a large lumber mill in Bay 
City, Michigan, opposed repeal as had Omar Conger in the preceding 
Congress. Conger had then stated that the lumber operators of his dis- 
trict did not approve of his stand but were actually waiting in Florida, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas to buy the southern lands as soon as they were 
open to entry.** Two senators from Minnesota and one from Wisconsin 

52 Cong. Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 2604-2605 (April 19, 1876). 

33 Few lumbermen have received sketches in the Dictionary of American Biography and 
most of those who are included apparently won attention because of their political and 
philanthropic activities rather than because of the part they played in the development of 
one of the most important and picturesque industries of the nineteenth century. Not even 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser is included! Uncritical but detailed sketches of most of the out- 
standing lumbermen of the nineteenth century may be found in Henry Hall, America’s 
Successful Men of Affairs, 2 vols. (New York, 1895-1896), and in American Lumber- 
men, 3 series (Ch'cago, 1905-1906). For Nathan B. Bradley, see Hall, America’s Success- 


ful Men of Affairs, Il, 106-107. 
84 Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 4634 (June 5, 1874). 
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also seem not to have feared southern competition, and there was other 


scattered support for repeal in the lumbering states as the following 
table shows:** 


VOTES OF THE LUMBERING STATES ON THE BILL TO REPEAL THE ACT OF 1876 











Senate House 
For Against For Against 
California 1 1 0 2 
Maine 0 2 0 2 
Michigan 0 1 0 6 
Minnesota 2 0 0 2 
Oregon 1 0 0 0 
Wisconsin 1 1 2 4 
Totals 5 5 2 16 


In the House, where the vote was 108 to 97 in support of repeal, only 
8 southern votes were cast against it. On the other hand, there was 
strong support in Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. In the 
Senate the vote was 41 to 17, with the South favoring repeal, except 
for a Texas Senator, and the public land states of the North and West 
generally opposing it. The bill became a law without President Grant's 
signature.*® 

The act of 1876 repealed all restrictions upon the sale of public lands 
in the five southern states and directed that the lands be offered at pub- 
lic sale ‘‘as soon as practicable.’’*’ The task of preparing the lands for 
market was not an easy one and it took the General Land Office four 
years before they were all made available for entry. 

The repeal of restrictions on land entries greatly expedited the pro- 
cess of transferring the public lands to private ownership in large 
blocks, as Holman had feared. From 1881 to 1888 there flocked to the 
southern land offices not hordes of settlers seeking land or small farmers 
who wanted to expand their cultivated areas, but lumbermen and 

35 [bid., 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 1090 (February 15, 1876), 3655 (June 7, 1876). 


86 Ibid., 4469 (July 8, 1876). 
3719 U. S. Statutes at Large, 73-74. 
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capitalists who either anticipated their future needs or those of others 
by buying huge tracts of land. So much excitement was aroused by the 
reopening of the southern lands to speculative entry that the Illinois 
Central Railroad ran a series of special trains from Chicago to Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana for the benefit of the numerous “land lookers.’’** 
Many fortunes had already been made in Maine, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania,*® and the Lake states in the purchase and sale of timberlands and 
in the lumber business. When the lumber industry passed its peak in 
the eastern states its leaders migrated to Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota’ where they operated on a far larger scale than formerly. 
Here they learned that the profits of the lumber business were to be 
obtained more by speculating in timberland than from the actual log- 
ging, sawing, and marketing of the timber.“ In the Lake states the pub- 
lic lands had always been open to unrestricted purchases and there had 
been nothing to prevent a small group of speculators from monopoliz- 
ing extensive areas of timberlands.** Actual lumber operators were 
subsequently obliged to buy stumpage or lands from them at high prices. 
When there were no more easily accessible timberlands to be purchased 
from the government in the Old Northwest, the land dealers, their 


88 Northwestern Lumberman (Chicago, 1873-1898), May 31, 1884, p. 7; June 14, 
1884, p. 2. 

89 For the lumber business in the eastern states, see Richard D. Wood, History of 
Lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861, in University of Maine Studies (Orono, 1900-), XX XVII, 
No. 7 (1935); James E. Defebaugh, History of the Lumber Industry of America, 2 vols. 
(Chicago, 1906-1907). 

#9 The names of Bradley, Coburn, Hersey, Higgins, Morrison, Staples, Stephenson, 
Washburn, and Woodman are prominent on the rolls of Maine lumbermen before 1850 
and equally prominent on the Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota rolls thereafter. 

41 This was clearly the view of the leading journal of the lumber trade in the Lake 
states. The Northwestern Lumberman, April 11, 1885, p. 1, reported a wealthy Muskegon 
pine manufacturer as saying that his profits had come entirely from the rise in stumpage 
values and not from logging. Again on July 19, 1890, p. 3, the Northwestern Lumber- 
man said: “Almost every man in Michigan who has made any money out of pine has 
made it by the rise of stumpage, rather than manufacturing and selling it.’ See post, 
n. 49. 

42 There is much material on the concentration of timberland ownership in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan in a report of the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau 
of Corporations, The Lumber Industry, 4 pts. (Washington, 1913-1914), Pt. III, Land 
Holdings of Large Timber Owners, 188-216. 
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pockets overflowing with profits, went elsewhere for investments. 
They preceded the actual lumbermen to new areas where timberland 
was now coming into demand. Some went to the Far West to buy the 
rich fir, spruce, and redwood forests of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia,“* while others went into Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, and Arkansas where they sought out the yellow pine and cypress 
stands.** Some actual lumbermen accompanied the vanguard of land 
buyers in these new areas but even they seemed to be more concerned 
with land speculation than with cutting the timber. 


Speculative purchasing of southern timberlands was chiefly concen- 
trated in Louisiana and Mississippi. Such a notable Michigan lumber- 
man as Bradley, who, as a member of Congress in 1876 had voted 
against reopening the southern lands to unrestricted entry, purchased 
111,188 acres of timberland in Louisiana, all of which was subsequently 
sold to other lumbermen. Similarly, a group of Chicago capitalists in- 
cluding Franklin H. Head, Nathaniel K. Fairbank,“ and Turlington 
W. Harvey,’ bought 195,804 acres which they later sold to the Long 


48 Large entries of timberlands in the upper peninsula of Michigan and in parts of 
northern Minnesota were made in the 1880's but they ‘were less accessible and consequently 
more difficult to lumber on than the lands elsewhere in the Lake states. After 1889, when 
cash sales of public lands were virtually ended, there still remained valuable stands of 
pine on Indian reservations which were sold in unrestricted amounts. The story of the 
disposal of the Indian reservations still remains unexplored by historians. 

44 The best stands of timber in the Pacific Coast states passed generally into private 
hands through land grants to railroads, the Forest Lieu Land Act, and other acts which 
provided for restricted entries. They were not subject to cash entry, except in certain 
areas of Oregon and California, and the large lumbermen bought either from the rail- 
roads, the states, or employed dummy entrymen to secure titles which were promptly 
conveyed to the lumbermen. See John Ise, United States Forest Policy (New Haven, 1920), 
passim. 

45 The bulk of the southern lands which were sold in the 1880's was purchased for 
cash at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre. Most of the military land warrants issued 
under the acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 1855 and the Agricultural College Scrip issued 
under the Morrill Act of 1862 as well as other miscellaneous issues of scrip, except per- 
haps for the Chippewa issue, had already been used and there was little remaining on 
the market. The abstracts of cash entries for the land offices in the five southern states 
are in the General Land Office, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. From them 
has been compiled the data on land entries presented in this article. 

46 Hall, America’s Successful Men of Affairs, Il, 294. 

47 [bid., 371. Harvey was said to handle “more lumber than any other individual oper- 
ator on American soil.” Northwestern Lumberman, July 1, 1882, p. 4. 
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Bell Lumber Company and other operating companies. Perhaps the 
largest speculator in southern timberlands was James D. Lacey“ of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. When the southern lands were opened to 
cash entry he put in an early appearance in Louisiana and Mississippi 
and bought for himself and partners 107,461 acres. But this was only 
the beginning. From 1880 to 1905 he and his agents roamed through- 
out the southern states as well as the Pacific states, British Columbia, 
and Central America in their search for timberlands. Altogether Lacey 
is said to have bought more than 5,000,000 acres of timberland, the 
greater part of which was in the South. This vast acreage was acquired 
from the state and Federal governments, railroads, and private owners. 
Lacey held the lands for subsequent resale to firms who bought to log 
them, and he was frank to admit that the profits of the loggers and 
sawmill operators were small, where they existed at all, but that the 
profits of the timberland dealers were large. Although he engaged in 
lumbering, his principal business was “buying and selling timber 
lands.”"*° 

The firm of Edward A. and Edward F. Brackenridge, formerly of 
Oscoda, Michigan, but later of New Orleans was, like Lacey and his 
associates, more of a dealer in timberlands than a lumbering company. 
Its members entered the business of buying, selling, and locating south- 
ern lands on a commission basis as soon as the public lands were re- 
opened to large-scale purchasing. They personally inspected a large 
part of the pine and cypress lands of Louisiana and Mississippi, selected 

“8 American Lumbermen, Set. 1, 235-38. 

4° Lacey made some highly illuminating remarks before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, at its hearing on the tariff in 1908, concerning the relative profits in lumber- 
ing and speculating in timberlands. He said: “But while there has been a moderate profit 
on the lumber manufactured, in the same locality there has been an increase of several 
hundred per cent in the value of the stumpage itself, and the whole question to-day, in 
the increased cost of lumber, resolves itself down to the increased value of stumpage and 
the increased value of labor.” Tariff Hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, 9 vols. (Washington, 1909), III, House Document, No. 
1505, 60 Cong., 2 Sess., 3019-20. Again, “Well so far as the manufacturer of lumber is 
concerned, I do not think there is a lumberman in this room that can show that he has 
ever made much profit on the strict manufacture of lumber; he has made his money in 


buying low-priced stumpage and holding until changed conditions of some kind advance it 
to a manufacturing profit.” Ibid., 3024. 
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those tracts they deemed the most valuable, and offered their lists to 
northern lumbermen looking for choice tracts. In some three years they 
were said to have selected and located nearly 700,000 acres of pine 
land for others, including many of the northern purchasers whose names 
appear in the tables below." 

Other timber agents offered their services to the northern lumbermen 
in their quest for choice locations in the South. L. N. Dantzler of Moss 
Point, Mississippi, offered to survey, locate, and buy government pine 
lands in his vicinity for Northerners at a commission of 30 per cent or 
for a third interest in the investments." A Wisconsin lumberman, James 
L. Gates, who claimed to own 300,000 acres of southern pine lands, 
offered to guarantee 10 per cent and a generous profit to capitalists who 
would aid him in marketing his holdings.* 

There were, it is true, northern lumbermen who bought lands in the 
South with the intention of cutting their timber and among them were 
some of the most successful operators in Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Delos A. Blodgett** of Grand Rapids, when his Michigan lands ap- 
proached exhaustion, acquired 126,238 acres of yellow pine land in 
Mississippi. The Wright-Blodgett Lumber Company, of which he was 
the principal stockholder, later bought well over half a million acres 
of additional land in Louisiana. William C. Yawkey’* of Bay City, 
Michigan, whose family name has been more recently connected with 
baseball history, ranged far in his search for timber. From the Saginaw 
Valley he pushed into Wisconsin and Minnesota and acquired large 
tracts there. Then in the 1880's he bought of the Federal government 
47,176 acres in Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana. He also purchased 
lands on the Pacific Coast. Charles H. Hackley*® of Muskegon, Mich- 


50 In the years from 1882 to 1888 the Northwestern Lumberman gave a great deal of 
publicity to the Brackenridges who advertised in the journal. Northwestern Lumberman, 
December 23, 1882, p. 7; January 27, 1883, p. 19; November 3, 1888, p. 6; and elsewhere. 

51 [bid., February 18, 1888, p. 24. 

52 Ibid. 

58 Hall, America's Successful Men of Affairs, ll, 95-96; American Lumbermen, Ser. 
II, 209-12. 

54 Hall, America’s Successful Men of Affairs, 11, 900-901; American Lumbermen, Ser. I, 
151-53. 

55 Hall, America’s Successful Men of Affairs, U1, 362; American Lumbermen, Ser. 1, 
223-26. 
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igan, bought 89,743 acres in the Calcasieu Basin of Louisiana from 
which he intended to cut the timber. Isaac Stephenson of Wisconsin, 
whose wealth was to send him to the United States Senate, purchased 
with associates 70,274 acres in Louisiana after his Michigan and Wis- 
consin lands approached exhaustion. In 1899, eleven years after Steph- 
enson and his associates had acquired their Louisiana land, the Lumber 
Trade Journal reported that they planned to shut down their plant at 
Menominee, Michigan, and re-establish it at Alexandria, Louisiana.” 

Some of the northern lumbermen who bought extensively in the 
South transferred their business and residence there. Most notable of 
these expatriated Northerners were Henry J. Lutcher and G. Bedell 
Moore of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Following the Civil War these 
men, who jointly owned a lumber mill in Williamsport, moved to 
Orange, Texas, where they opened a large sawmill. They purchased 
500,000 acres of pine and cypress in Louisiana and Texas, 108,000 acres 
of which in the former state were bought from the Federal government 
in the 1880's.’ So rapidly did their business expand that they were called 
the “lumber kings of the world” and “giants of the south.” By 1890 
it was stated that no lumberman in the South and few in the North 
were cutting as much timber as Lutcher and Moore.** 

The movement of northern timber land speculators and lumbermen 
into the South can be seen by statistics of individual purchases which, 
however, are only for Federal lands. The total acreage would be greatly 
increased if the records for state and railroad lands were included. In 
Louisiana forty-one groups and individuals from the North bought 
1,370,332 acres and nine from the South purchased 261,932 acres. In 
Mississippi thirty-two from the North acquired 889,359 acres and 
eleven from the South secured 134,270 acres. 


56 Lumber Trade Journal (New Orleans, '881-), March 1, 1899, p. 34. In addition 
to large holdings in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Louisiana, Stephenson owned a substantial 
acreage of redwood forest in California. Isaac Stephenson, Recollections of a Long Life, 
1829-1915 (Chicago, 1915), contains interesting information on Stephenson's career as 
a lumberman and politician. 

5? For a sketch of Lutcher, see Hall, America’s Successful Men of Affairs, 11, 520. 

58 Northwestern Lumberman, August 2, 1890, p. 5. 
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PURCHASES OF 5,000 ACRES AND More IN LOouISIANA, 1880-1888 


BY NORTHERNERS 


Name Residence 
[Sees ce Detroit, Mich. ......... 
Mn cho 5 gk 1. Pa Greenville, Mich. .............. 
0 os ee 8 ee 


Birkett & McPherson 
Brackenridge & Wasey . 


eee .......8 Bay City, Mich. 
baveeassoesseaeen Marinette, Wis. 


Brown, A. C. 
Chesbrough, A. M. . 


Livingston Co., Mich. .. . 


Wayne Co., Mich. . 


Lucas Co., O. 


Comstock, C.C. ......... 20000. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Calves SG G's... 
Cummer, 2: &W.... 
Eddy, J. F. ... 
Fairbanks & Harvey 
Gay, G. W. 
Gould, J. 
Hackley, C. H. .. 
Hake & Coach . 
Hamlin, B. D. 
Hamlin, H. 
SG HS go oc ae ess 
Rag, H.W. ..... 


Lamport, Alway, et al. . 


Leatham & Smith .... 
Morley, W. B. 
Nason, R. H. 


Penoyer, W. C. & W. V. 


Prentice, S. R. 
Reinhart, H. 
& See 
Robinson, Lacey, et al. 
Silliman, J. R. ....... 
eee 


Van Schaick & Carpenter . 


Wasey & Winchester . 
Watkins, J. B. 
Wetmore, L. D. ...... 
Wetmore & Jefferson . 
Winchester, C: 
Woods, J. L. ..... 
Woods & Pack ... 


..losco Co., 


Bay City, Mich. 
Wexford Co., Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. ... 


.. Chicago, Ill. 
..Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New York, N. Y. .. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Smithport, Pa. . 
Smithport, Pa. .. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, III. 
Ontario, Canada . 
ee a. We wc lows 
St. Clair Co., Mich. . 
Saginaw Co., Mich. . 
Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. . 
Sac Co., lowa 
Somerset Co., N. J. . 


.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New York, N. Y. ..... 
Wayne Co., Mich. ..... 
Chicago, Ill. . 


. .Detroit, Mich. 


ore eeeeee 


Douglas Co., Kan. | 
Warren Co., Pa. . 


. Warren Co., Pa. . 


Ashburnham Mass. .. 


.. Cleveland, O. ....... 


Cleveland, O. . . 


Wee WC. 5... coc e cas schas Bay City, Mich. 


Acres 
6,520 
7,882 

28,380 

19,178 

49,325 


111,188 


42,842 
11,785 
33,139 

9,526 
14,897 
17,613 
86,159 
13,097 
27,464 
89,743 

6,768 
26,907 
18,002 


. 109,645 


5,640 
23,554 

6,343 
41,014 
19,276 
13,574 
18,525 

5,660 
48,608 
60,025 
23,843 
10,080 
70,274 
18,581 


_ 145,335 


8,460 
6,660 
15,100 
84,279 
9,650 
5,790 


1,370,332 
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Name 


Bradford, J. L. 
Beer, H. & B.. . 
English & Drew 
Forest Land Co. 
Lutcher & Moore 
Perkins & Moore 
Poitevant & Favre . 
Thomson & Knapp 
Violett, A. 


Fe aa. 





BY SOUTHERNERS 


Residence 


. . New Orleans, La. 
_.New Orleans, La. 


.. Orange Co., Texas | | 


Calcasieu Parish, La. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


..Calcasieu Parish, La. 
.. Hancock, Miss. 


_.Calcasieu Parish, La. . 


.New Orleans, La. 


Acres 


17,338 
17,807 
13,475 
14,832 


. 108,051 


6,097 
39,771 
24,681 
19,880 


261,932 


PURCHASES OF 5,000 ACRES AND More IN Mississippi, 1880-1888 


BY NORTHERNERS 
. .Detroit, Mich. 


Bewick & Comstock 
Blodgett, D. A. 


Birkett, McPherson, et al. . 
Cartier & Dempsey . .. 


Chesbrough, A. M. 
Conkling, O. F. . 
Doud & Bonner . 
Hamlin, H. 

Heald & Nufer 


Henry, F. ... ‘eh 


Hills, C. T. 


Kent, G. .. Kai 


McKeown, J. 


Moores & McPherson ......... 


Plock, O. 


Ransdell, D. M...... 


Rich, S. B. 
Robinson & Avery . 


Robinson, Lacey, et al. lll 


Sage, H. W. 
Schlesinger, B. 
Southwell, H. E. . 


Squier, D. W., A. T., 
Tippin, G. ‘* 


Tomlinson, S. J. ... 


, 5) aaa 

Vaughan & Johnson . 
Wagar & Wells ..... 
Ware & Blanchard .. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


.. Howell, Mich. . 
.. .Manistee, Mich. 
.. Toledo, O. .. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 


.. Winona, Minn. 


Smithport, Pa. 


.. Montague, Mich. 


Warren Co., Pa. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Delhi, Ontario 


..Parker City, Pa. 


Lansing, Mich. . 
New York, N. Y. . 


Indianapolis, Ind. ... 


Wayne Co., Mich. 


. .Detroit, Mich. ; 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . . 


Ithaca, N. Y. . 
Boston, Mass. ..... 
by rry Wis. 
.Ashland, Mich. 
Defiance, O. . 
Lapeer Co., Mich. 
Naugatuck Co., Conn. 
Lapeer Co., Mich. 
Ionia, Mich. , 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ok od bee awa Grand Rapids, Mich. 

EE rs Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ee ae New York, N. Y. 
TOTAL 


65,486 
136,238 
18,746 
9,563 
13,180 
9,120 
6,202 
12,195 
15,377 
9,600 
69,828 
6,169 
24,646 
11,425 
42,588 
69,843 
18,052 
22,485 
6,360 
34,559 
7,475 
5,420 
39,648 
9,672 
5,960 
10,015 
8,509 
17,680 
10,090 
82,885 
33,716 
49,717 


889,359 
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BY SOUTHERNERS 


Name Residence Acres 
_ __ Eee Brookhaven, Miss. ............. 20,599 
Brackenridge, E. A. ............ Orleans Parish, La. ............ 7,520 
Colley & Warner .............. ee ee ee 8,580 
W. F. Evans & Co. ............ Lauderdale, Miss............... 6,323 
Griffin & Perkins ............. eee 10,406 
ee Se a 14,600 
ates Harrison Co., Miss. ............ 7,524 
_ © ,°8 2 See Jackson Co., Miss. ............ 17,068 
Persons, J.W.......... ae Ul — 
Richardson, W. P. ..... ; Ue i ee 21,210 
CUE, onc sc acesctcios ...Union City, Tenn. ............. 14,860 

eT Cnr eer ne Me 134,270 


The sales abstracts of Alabama, Arkansas, and Florida® do not reveal 
such a concentration of purchasing by a few groups nor as many north- 
ern buyers as do the records of Louisiana and Mississippi, but Northern- 
ers are by no means absent. Seven Northerners bought 121,983 acres in 
Alabama; in Arkansas seven Northerners bought 114,334 acres; and in 
Florida six Northerners bought 64,243 acres. The largest purchaser 
in these states was Daniel F. Sullivan, a native of England, who acquired 
in Alabama and Florida 250,000 acres of which 150,000 were bought 
directly of the government.® Sullivan, who was characterized as the 
“timber and lumber king of Florida,” a “sort of Gulf Coast Jay Gould 
in the timber business,”"** was reported in virtual control of Pensacola 
through ownership of railroads, piers, and lumberyards, and was reach- 
ing out for similar control of Mobile.** His death in 1885 revealed 
ownership of bonds and cash to the amount of $1,000,000 in addition 
to his vast land and lumber business.** The following tables show the 
large purchases in Alabama, Arkansas, and Florida. 

59 Florida received title to 20,224,022 acres of swamplands which it disposed of largely 
to railroad and drainage companies in the post Civil War period. The extent of concen- 
tration of timberland ownership in Florida in 1911 which resulted from the land policies 
of the state is revealed in the report of the Bureau of Corporations, The Lumber Industry, 
Pt. Il, Concentration of Timber Ownership in Important Selected Regions, 217-36. 

69 Northwestern Lumberman, May 2, 1885, p. 2. 

61 [bid., June 28, 1884, p. 7; May 3, 1884, p. 3. 


62 Jbid., May 24, 1884, p. 10. 
63 [bid., May 2, 1885, p. 2. 
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PURCHASES OF 5,000 ACRES AND More IN ALABAMA, 1880-1888 
BY NORTHERNERS 


Name Residence Acres 
|) eS ae ee ee oe 39,996 
| S| Se eee Suffolk Co., Mass. ..... 7,647 
ee Manistee, Mich. ..... ah Ob Bae 5,673 
Sage, H. W. pha vee aORe as SSA 5 39,031 
Wentworth, J. & G. K. -— - 2. eer 5,580 
Wright & Burrows .............Dunkirk, N. Y. ....... 6,410 
ee oe .. Detroit, Mich. ....... 17,646 

SIIILG oo «5 bo 5 kb ¥ 2) ck aaa totes ae bles salar s 121,983 

BY SOUTHERNERS 

Ashe, C. B. ; .Colbert Co., Ala. ..... 14,320 
Boddie, Handley & Lyons Jefferson Co., Ala. . 26,820 
Bradfield, L. T. .Montgomery, Ala. ....... 19,880 
RNS oa b xmnies ip ee 8,658 
IES: din4.5'9 6% vent «vege Santa Rosa Co., Fla........ 8,390 
> Es © Montgomery, Ala. ... 10,660 
Ernst, M. L. Uniontown, Ala. ... 19,106 
Foster & Satterfield , S |e 6,240 
Fowlkes & Satterfield ... Selma, Ala. .... 5,920 
SS * ara ..Union Springs, Ala. ..... 5,740 
Friedman, Loveman, et al. Tuscaloosa, Ala......... 23,560 
Gaines, W. H., et al. . Geneva Co., Ala. ..... 8,840 
Henderson, Lossing, et al. _. Wilcox Co., Ala. .... 10,660 
Hill, N., Trustee Jackson Co., Ala. .... 9,600 
et a sek leave ve bles Randolph, Ala........ 5,160 
Hunter, J. _.. Mobile, Ala. ..... 18,016 
Jackson, E. E. & W. H. .. Salisbury, Md. .... 43,419 
Oy UE Jefferson Co., Ala. ......... 7,559 
Muscogee Lumber Co. .......... Escambia Co., Fla.......... 13,941 
Robinson, G. W. _. Escambia Co., Fla. ... 14,373 
Re Ns 2S eT Montgomery, Ala... ... 11,520 
Scott, D. W. .. Selma, Ala. sl 11,550 
Sullivan, D. F. Escambia Co., Fla. 146,942 
Tyler, W. F. .. Shelby Co., Ala. ... 5,778 
Woodstock Iron Co. ’ 6,590 

ES Ce ae ee 463,242 


PURCHASES OF 5,000 ACRES AND More IN ARKANSAS, 1880-1888 
BY NORTHERNERS 


Ainsworth, C. R.& J.R......... 
Cremer, B. 
Eyke, W. . pee oy 
Goodlander, C.W. ............. 
Lindsay, J. E. ... 

Lindsay Land & Lumber Co. ... 
eee 


..Muskegon, Mich, 


Moline, Ill. ......... 
Peoria, Ill. 


Bourbon Co., Kan. ! 
Scott Co., Iowa . 


Scott Co., Iowa . 


Jackson Co., Mo. 


21,222 
14,128 
5,255 
5,653 
15,601 
42,615 
9,860 


114,334 
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BY SOUTHERNERS 


Name Residence Acres 
EG I le Woe sen eves ane GR, SOUS ce cu reece 9,000 
ts 2 ae Pere eee Ae oe boil. ey 8,598 
i CGR er 18,913 
EL UGE SZ’. c cua c « « cc 6 au « Gee , G «. ws Sc cee eal as 5,865 
Ga oR ls . ce ak dR Little Rock, Ark. .............. 42,898 
A a a ae Dardanelle, Ark. .............. 6,100 
Jacoway, W. D. ............... Dardanelle, Ark. .............. 51,080 
McDanield, H. F............... Washington Co., Ark. .......... 14,436 
SS Pe ee I Fo oo 5 «5 nine 7,449 
tS a i ieee, 5 Ey Oy Oe wf. eee be es pes 19,607 

ree ee TaN 183,946 


PURCHASES OF 5,000 ACRES AND More IN FLoripA, 1880-1888 
BY NORTHERNERS 


Name Residence Acres 
SS 3 Se ae ree Venango Co., Pa. ........... . 6,366 
2 See: eS: re 5,486 
Reusemere, W.G ..........:;. New York, N. Y.......... eeu ee 
DGesse, C. H., Testes ........... CAR 3... . is A . 9,983 
Fe outa a, See ee 10,687 
, YL ore Seen, Ge. . . « eee .... 23,740 

Wine civ viea dees cenwdegeobbe ces teluathiaeaeeaae 64,243 

BY SOUTHERNERS 

Name Residence Acres 
Adams & Hall, Trustees ......... Santa Rosa Co., Fla............. 13,202 
Beidges, A. R.&P.L............ Wilmington, N.C. ........... 37,503 
Byrne, McDavid, et al. .......... Escambia Co., Fla. ......... ... 7,837 
Doyle, Mann, et al. ........... Hernando Co., Fla. 5 > i a ae 8,340 
SS ee 
Inman, S. M. eee + 5 Sih ass She BR + tnhd 5,994 
Jackson, E. E. & W. H. .. Salisbury, Md. ... acaeia 12,640 
McMillan, McDavid & Co. ......Escambia Co., Fla. ............. 6,240 
Muscogee Lumber Co. .......... Escambia Co., Fla. ........... _ 6,708 
(eee See 5,800 
Wright, Anderson, et al.......... Santa Rosa Co., Fla.......... ..  §,809 
Wright, Milligan, etal.......... Escambia Co., Fla.............. 9,899 

\ ers Ce er A ee ee 125,172 


That many of these large purchases were made for speculation is 
clear from the journals of the lumber trade which record sales made 
by the original purchasers to actual operators. Corroborative evidence is 
to be found in a report of the United States Bureau of Corporations for 
1913 which analyzes sales of Louisiana timberlands during the 1880's 
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totaling a million acres. Here one finds that the Long Bell Lumber 
Company” whose total landholdings today run to more than 1,000,000 
acres, acquired 203,000 acres in the Calcasieu Valley of Louisiana, all 
of which was bought from nineteen individuals or groups who had 
entered the lands between 1880 and 1888. Lutcher and Moore eniarged 
their holdings by acquiring 12,000 acres from second parties, the Cen- 
tral Coal and Coke Company® bought 76,300 acres from second parties, 
and numerous other groups acquired large tracts by buying from specu- 
lators at second hand. The following table lists some of these other 
lumber companies with their purchases in Louisiana and the number 
of groups from whom they acquired their lands:°° 
Number of Groups 


Company or Group Acres Bought From Whom Acquired 

Industrial Lumber Company 58,320 14 
Chicago Lumber and Coal Company®" 54,960 6 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company 47,880 8 
Calcasieu Pine Company and Southern 

Lumber Company 46,760 3 
Edgewood Land and Logging Company and 

Lock, Moore and Company 53,200 14 


One is also impressed with the advertisements in journals of the lum- 
ber trade offering for sale large blocks of land in the five southern 
states. For example, the New York Timber Land Company in 1882 
advertised for sale 640,000 acres in Mississippi, 65,000 acres in Florida, 
and 44,000 acres in Arkansas, in addition to large tracts elsewhere in 


64 Bureau of Corporations, The Lumber Industry, Pt. Il, Concentration of Timber 
Ownership in Important Selected Regions, opposite 148. The Long Bell Lumber Company 
was incorporated in Missouri in 1884. Its landholdings in Louisiana and Texas in 1913 
totaled 393,000 acres, most of which was in long- and shortleaf pine. See Moody's Manual 
of Railroad and Corporation Securities, Fourteenth Annual Number, 2 vols. (New York, 
1913), Il, 4915-16. The Annual Reports of the Long Bell Lumber Corporation (successor 
to the Long Bell Lumber Company) for recent years give data as to the amount of stand- 
ing timber which the corporation owns but do not give the acreage. 

65 For the Central Coal and Coke Company, see Moody's Manual, Eighth Annual Num- 
ber (New York, 1907), 1964. 

66 Taken from the Bureau of Corporations, The Lumber Industry, Pt. 11, Concentration 
of Timber Ownership in Important Selected Regions, opposite 148. 

8? For the Chicago Lumber and Coal Company, see Moody's Manual, Fourteenth Annual 
Number, II, 4184-85. 
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the South. In 1890 the Northwestern Lumberman™ carried the follow- 
ing advertisements: W. A. Webber and Company of Chicago offered 
10,000,000 acres of yellow pine, oak, and cypress lands for sale; S. T. 
Randle of Yazoo City, Mississippi, advertised 250,000 acres of virgin 
oak, ash, and cypress; Chamberlin and Amendt of Chicago had 300,000 
acres of timberland in Florida for sale; and George W. Clark of New 
York announced 800,000 acres of yellow pine land in Florida and 
300,000 acres of oak and ash land for sale in Arkansas. 

Between 1877 and 1888 a total of 5,692,259 acres of Federal lands 
were sold in the southern states, as shown by the following table:"° 


TABLE OF FEDERAL LANDS SOLD IN THE FIvE SOUTHERN STATES, 1877-1888 


Year Acres Year Acres State 


Acres 
1877 2,095 1883 1,103,407 Alabama 878,413 
1878 14,262 1884 891,836 Arkansas 628,744 
1879 16,036 1885 212,863 Florida 1,021,112 
1880 86,873 1886 210,100 Mississippi 1,296,775 
1881 212,488 1887 882,817 Louisiana 1,867,215 
1882 835,710 1888 1,223,772 


These large sales by the Federal government were duplicated by the 
states which disposed of their swamp, éducation, and internal improve- 
ment grants with equal rapidity. Of course state lands were not subject 
to the same restrictions as were the Federal lands before 1876, and one 
finds northern purchasers taking up large tracts as early as 1874. In 
that year the Lumberman’s Gazette reported the following purchases in 
Mississippi: C. H. Shepherd of Lansing, Michigan, bought 40,000 acres 
in Hancock and Pearl counties; J. D. Norton and T. A. Flowers of 
Pontiac, Michigan, bought 40,000 acres in Lawrence, Copiah, and Mar- 
ion counties; T. Hall of Ann Arbor, Michigan, bought 30,000 acres on 
the Pearl and Pascagoula rivers; and S. M. Wilcox, likewise of Mich- 
igan, bought 12,000 acres in Marion county.”* Perhaps the largest sale 

68 Northwestern Lumberman, May 27, 1882, p. 14; September 16, 1882, p. 18. 

69 [bid., July 12, 1890, p. 21; October 18, 1890, p. 22. 

70 This table was compiled from the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of the Gen- 


eral Land Office by Douglas Schepmoes, formerly of the Resettlement Administration and 
now of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


71 These lands had been granted to the Pearl River Navigation and Improvement Com- 
pany which sold them to Vose and Baldwin of Jackson, Mississippi, and were sold by 
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of state land was that made by Florida to a syndicate headed by Hamil- 
ton Disston in 1881. Four million acres were thus purchased, a part 
of which later passed into the hands of the Florida Land and Improve- 
ment Company in which British and Dutch capitalists had an interest." 
Another large purchase was made by R. L. Henry of Chicago who, in 
1888, acquired 122,000 acres from the state of Florida."* For a part of 
this land Henry paid as low as twenty-five cents an acre. Southern op- 
position to the sale of Federal lands in large quantities, as noted below, 
did not seem to affect state land policies for Florida, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi continued long after 1888 to sell large tracts to Northerners 
as well as Southerners." 


Southern railroads were also disposing of their holdings in large 


them to the above-mentioned parties. Vicksburg Herald, quoted in Lumberman’s Gazette 
(Bay City, Mich., 1871-1896), August 8, 1874. Vose and Baldwin, in 1874, advertised for 
sale 400,000 acres in Mississippi, 110,000 in Florida, and 100,000 in Georgia. Lumber- 
man’s Gazette, May 23, 1874, p. 4. 

72 Northwestern Lumberman, July 2, 1881, p. 6; January 21, 1882, p. 5. 

78 [bid., May 12, 1888, p. 11. Mississippi advertised 250,000 acres of swamplands for 
sale in 1885 for $1.00 per acre. New Orleans Times-Democrat, quoted in the Northwestern 
Lumberman, June 13, 1885, p. 1. 

1 The land policies of the railroads and the state and local governments in the South 
except for those in Texas, have not been studied. The following sales or advertisements 
of land by local governmental agencies in 1899 and 1900 were taken from the Lumber 
Trade Journal, published at New Orleans. The General Land Commissioner of Florida 
sold 325,000 acres of timberlands in Lafayette, Jefferson, Taylor, Madison, and Wakulla 
counties to the East Coast Lumber Company of Wisconsin (Lumber Trade Journal, 
October 15, 1899, p. 21); 80,000 acres were sold by the Fifth District Levee Board of 
Louisiana (ibid., September 15, 1899, p. 26); Tyre, Clark, and Brown of Indianapolis 
purchased 21,000 acres in East Carroll Parish from the Fifth District Levee Board of 
Louisiana (ibid., October 1, 1900, p. 23); the Tensas Delta Land and Improvement 
Company purchased a tract of heavily timbered levee land from the city of Monroe, 
Louisiana, for $155,000 (ibid., January 15, 1899, p. 24); Lutcher and Moore bought 
the timber on sixteen sections of school land in Newton and Sabine counties from the 
state of Texas for $32,347 (ibid., July 1, 1900, p. 19); John H. Kirby of Houston 
bought the timber on 7,000 acres of school land in Jasper County, Texas, for $30,187 
(ibid., June 1, 1900, p. 21); over 20,000 acres of land in Jackson and Houston counties, 
Mississippi, belonging to the University of Mississippi, were offered for sale by the 
Chancellor (ibid., January 1, 1900, p. 28); the Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Rodney, Mississippi, sold 23,040 acres for $95,000 to Hemphill Brothers and 
Company of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, J. J. Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg, 
Knapp, Stout, and Company, Menominee, Wisconsin, D. A. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Sage Land Improvement Company, Albany, New York (ibid., January 1, 
1900, p. 25). 
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tracts. In 1882 the Mobile and Montgomery Railroad sold 35,560 acres 
of Alabama pine lands to an Appleton, Wisconsin, syndicate for 
$60,000;"* the New Orleans Pacific Railroad sold in 1886, 60,000 acres 
to General Grenville M. Dodge and 20,000 to a General Swain, both 
of New York;** and in 1900 the Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley Railroad companies sold 156,750 acres in Missis- 
sippi for a price in excess of $1,000,000. This tract was called “the 
largest virgin forest still standing in the South.”” 

The era of the public domain was coming to an early end, not only 
in the South but elsewhere in the United States, and the threatening 
disappearance of free or cheap land gave an impetus to the demands for 
reform in land policies. Holman, who had long battled to reserve the 
public lands for actual settlers, now found assistance among those who 
feared the growing monopoly and trust movement and who looked 
upon the rapid engrossment of the public lands by speculators, lumber, 
mining, and cattle companies as a grave danger to American democracy. 
He also enjoyed the support of the conservationists who were stimulated 
to action by the threatened exhaustion. of the lumber resources. The 
combination of land reformers, antimonopolists, and conservationists 
swept the country with their demand for restrictive legislation to safe- 
guard the remaining arable lands for settlers and the timbered lands 
for future controlled use.” 

Southerners had good reason to reconsider their attitude on land 
policy. They realized that the reopening of the southern lands to large- 
scale purchasing had not brought the economic expansion they had ex- 
pected ; instead it had resulted in the purchase of large tracts of valuable 
lands by speculators, generally nonresidents, who withheld them from 
development while they waited for their profits. Some northern capital- 
ists doubtless bought lands to keep them out of competition with their 
northern lands and mills. Others were later to cut the timber, prepare 


75 Northwestern Lumberman, August 5, 1882, p. 9; October 21, 1882, p. 10. 

16 [bid., July 24, 1886, p. 7. 

7? Lumber Trade Journal, June 15, 1900, p. 13. 

78 Gates, “The Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land System,” in Joc. cit., 679-81. 
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the rough lumber, and ship it to their northern mills for finishing, 
thereby depriving the South of the industrial expansion it anticipated. 
Nor had the act of 1876 ended timber stealing. In 1888 the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office reported that organized trespassing 
and plundering upon the public lands existed in all the southern states.” 
Furthermore, it was becoming apparent that the earlier view concerning 
the soil qualities of these public lands was erroneous. 

Homesteading, which in the period from 1866 to 1876 had been re- 
garded as largely the work of dummy entrymen acting for the lumber 
companies, had continued after 1876 on a more extensive scale. Whereas 
before 1876 there had been an incentive for the lumbermen to use 
dummy entrymen to acquire land, there was no such need thereafter. 
Small operators doubtless continued to take advantage of the pre- 
emption and homestead laws to acquire lands illegally, but the larger 
operators could buy in unlimited amounts at a small price and they had 
no further use of dummy entrymen. Still the number of homestead en- 
tries increased, as did also the area under cultivation in the southern 
states. No doubt some of this land was taken up by people who in- 
tended to sell it to lumbermen. But many of these homestead entries 
were made by settlers who established farms in the timbered sections. 
Calcasieu Parish, in which a large part of the remaining public land in 
Louisiana was located, doubled the number of its farms in the 1880's, 
quadrupled its acreage in farms, and increased the value of its farms 
eightfold.*® Other timbered sections of the five states also enjoyed sub- 
stantial farm increases. The realization that many thousands of new 
farms might be established if the remaining lands were withdrawn 
from speculative purchasing* produced a revulsion of sentiment in that 
section against the wide-open land system and the act of 1876 which 
had placed it in operation. 

The South was alarmed and angry at the rapid disappearance of pub- 


7 Commissioner General Land Office, Annual Report, 1889, pp. 50, 53-54, 57-58. 

80 Tenth Census of the United States, 1880, Agriculture, 118; Eleventh Census of the 
United States, 1890, Agriculture, 211. 

81 That the South was coming to realize that timberlands were suitable for farming is 
seen in a dispatch in the Northwestern Lumberman, October 8, 1877, p. 1. 
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lic lands** and its representatives co-operated with the land reformers 
of other sections in bringing about a complete reorganization of the 
land system. But the land question was a complicated one and called 
for long debate. Furthermore, at the very moment when changes in the 
system were being discussed in Congress, there was a concerted dash 
by timbermen, speculators, and others to secure the remaining lands 
before the wide-open policy was reversed. Cash sales and homestead 
entries boomed in 1887 and 1888. Despairing of quick congressional 
action upon the land reform question, the Southerners determined to 
rush through Congress a measure to suspend all large-scale purchasing 
in Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi until the end of the session. 
On April 17, 1888, such a bill was introduced into the Senate. It passed 
the upper house on the twenty-third and on May 3 it passed the lower 
house, each time without debate, and became a law on May 14.** Within 
a month representatives of Louisiana and Florida were urging Congress 
to extend the suspension to their states where, it was pointed out, those 
who were formerly buying in the closed states were now threatening 
to enter all the remaining lands. A second resolution was rushed 
through Congress to suspend all cash entries in the South until the 
end of the Fiftieth Congress by which time it was anticipated a general 
reform law would be adopted.** The next three years witnessed the 

82 As early as 1884 it was apparent the South was becoming disillusioned about the 
economic effects of the act of 1876. When a group of Michigan lumbermen sought to 
secure from the Mississippi legislature an act to incorporate the Pascagoula Improvement, 
Log Running, and Booming Company, they were defeated because of fear that the group 
would acquire a monopoly of the lumber business in the southeastern part of the state. 
Northwestern Lumberman, April 5, 1884, p. 1. Three years later the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat regretted the large sales of public lands to Northerners and opposition gener- 


ally was being expressed to continued sales. Quoted in sbid., March 12, 1887, p. 1; May 
28, 1887, p. 1. 


88 Cong. Record, 50 Cong., 1 Sess., 3032 (April 17, 1888), 3221 (April 23, 1888), 
3707 (May 3, 1888), 3771 (May 7, 1888); 25 U. S. Statutes at Large, 622. The North- 
western Lumberman, May 5, 1888, p. 2, said that this measure would operate to the dis- 
advantage of many who wished to speculate in southern timberlands but that it came “at a 
rather late day, the larger part of the more desirable lands having already been secured.” 

84 Cong. Record, 50 Cong., 1 Sess., 5479 (June 21, 1888), 5828 (July 2, 1888), 5859 
(July 3, 1888); 25 U. S. Statutes at Large, 626. On March 2, 1889, all public lands 
except those in Missouri were closed to private or cash entry. Ibid., 854. 
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termination of cash sales** and the long-awaited reorganization of the 
land system combined with the beginning of a new policy of forest 
conservation. 

There yet remained a substantial fragment of the public domain in 
the five southern states, amounting to 14,398,148 acres.** Although the 
best of the timber, the mineral, and the arable lands were gone, home- 
steading went on for another generation, during which time 134,000 
original entries were made. The story of that homesteading is worthy 
of study but space does not permit an analysis here. Meantime, absentee 
ownership of great tracts of timberland had been established in the 
South as was also northern control of most of the resources of that 
section. This absentee ownership was to evoke in the present decade 
a notable ‘Report on the Economic Conditions of the South,’’*’ and an 
equally challenging polemic by a professor at a southern university, 
entitled Divided We Stand.** The South had invited the investment of 
northern capital by the repeal of the act of 1866 but instead had gotten 
mere speculation and retarded development. When it awoke to its error 
it reverted to the policy of 1866 but the change came too late. Northern- 
ers controlled the best stands of yellow pine and cypress lands and were 
to reap the benefit by taking the cream of the profits from the rising 
lumber industry. 

85 In 1889 Congress ended cash sales of public lands in all states but Missouri. The 
following year it was provided that no person should acquire more than 320 acres of the 
Federal government. 25 U. S. Statutes at Large, 845-55; 26 ibid., 391. In effect this left 
none but fragments of sections generally and isolated tracts in Missouri which still could 
be purchased. Certain Indian lands were subsequently to be sold, however. 

86 Commissioner General Land Office, Annual Report, 1890, p. 12. 

8? Prepared by the National Emergency Council and submitted to the President of the 
United States on July 25, 1938. 


88 Walter P. Webb, Divided We Stand. The Crisis of a Frontierless Democracy (New 
York, 1937). 














The Activities of the Texan Revolutionary 
Army after San Jacinto 


By WILLIAM C. BINKLEY 


That the Texan victory over the advance division of the Mexican 
army at San Jacinto on April 21, 1836, marked the end of the actual 
fighting of the Texan Revolution is too well known to require elabora- 
tion here. That it marked the beginning of the most troublesome phase 
of the military aspect of the Revolution is not so clearly understood. 
Up to this point, the military operations of the Texan struggle had 
passed through three well-defined stages. In the first of these, a small 
volunteer army, composed almost entirely of Texans, had driven the 
Mexican troops from Texas in December, 1835. In the second, a some- 
what larger force, consisting mainly of newly arrived volunteers from 
the United States, had attempted to take the offensive, and because of 
lack of co-ordination had met with disaster on the Nueces, at the 
Alamo, and at Goliad, in March, 1836. In the third, the Texans had 
again taken the field to carry on the campaign which culminated at San 
Jacinto.’ The military activities now passed into a fourth stage, in which 
the development of an internal conflict between the army and the pro- 
visional government over questions of policy and procedure brought 
Texas dangerously near to the establishment for itself of the very sort 


of military domination that the revolution against Mexico had sought 
to avert. 


1 Eugene C. Barker, “The Texan Revolutionary Army,” in Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation Quarterly (Austin, 1897-1912; continued as Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
1912-), IX (1906), 227-61, deals with the organization and problems of the army up to 
the battle of San Jacinto. For a brief analysis of the military activities, see William C. 
Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 1835-1836, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1936), I, xxvii-xxxiii. 
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To the average Texan the victory at San Jacinto meant that inde- 
pendence had been achieved and that the war with Mexico was over. 
His chief ambition, therefore, was to return to a peacetime basis as 
quickly as possible in order that he might resume the planting of his 
crops and begin the rehabilitation of the area which had been devastated 
in the recent campaign. His conviction that his services as a soldier were 
no longer needed was strengthened by the fact that General Santa Anna, 
the president of Mexico and commander-in-chief of the invading army, 
had been captured and had issued orders to the commanders of the 
remaining divisions of his army to cease hostilities and withdraw at once 
to the frontier. Three weeks later this preliminary arrangement was 
incorporated into the treaty of Velasco, in which it was specified that 
the Mexican army would “evacuate the territory of Texas, passing to 
the other side of the Rio Grande,” without any delay other than that 
which might be necessary to take up its hospitals and baggage and to 
cross the river; that it would release all prisoners and restore all private 
property that had been captured; that it would respect all property 
rights in its retreat; that the troops of both armies would refrain from 
coming into contact with each other, “and to this end the commander 
of the army of Texas will be careful not to approach within shorter 
distance of the Mexican army than five leagues”; that a treaty of amity 
and limits between Mexico and Texas would be concluded, in which 
the territory of Texas should not be extended beyond the Rio Grande; 
and that the government of Texas would provide for the immediate 
embarkation of Santa Anna for Vera Cruz in order that he might 
arrange for an official recognition of Texan independence.” 

While there might have been ample reason to question the finality of 
a treaty made with a prisoner of war who had not consulted his govern- 
ment, it is obvious from the records that the provisional government of 
Texas entered into this agreement in good faith and made every pos- 
sible effort to carry out its terms. Thus the work of the Texan army 


2 The complete text of the treaty of Velasco is in Texas House Journal, 1 Cong., 1 
Sess., 24-26. It appears, also, in Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1855), Il, 526-28. 
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came to be the irksome task of restraining its desire for further revenge 
for the atrocities of the Alamo and Goliad, and of watching from a 
distance its hated enemy retreat unmolested.* To disband it before the 
Mexican troops had left Texas would have been folly, but to keep it 
together and within bounds required the type of leadership that Sam 
Houston had shown in the San Jacinto campaign. But Houston had 
been severely wounded in the battle, and on the advice of his physicians 
had gone to New Orleans early in May for more efficient treatment 
than could be had in Texas. He had suddenly become the idol of the 
army, and when Thomas J. Rusk was appointed to the command, the 
men received him with the understanding that he was merely substi- 
tuting until Houston could return. 

Rusk accepted the command with reluctance, and expressed his fear 
that it would be impossible to keep an army together because, he said, 
“jt is apprehended that little more trouble will now be had with the 
enemy as he is on the retreat and many persons who ought to think 
otherwise from experience indulge the belief, or at least express the 
opinion that the war is now at an end, and that we will now have 
nothing to do but rejoice over and enjoy the fruits of our victory.’* It 
was his own conviction that the war was not over and that unless the 
retreating Mexicans “are pressed by an army of respectable numbers 
and discipline they [will] assuredly make another campaign.’”* He was 
not in sympathy with the attempt to prevent any collision between the 
two armies, and on May 10 he issued a proclamation to the people of 
Texas in which he insisted that no confidence could be placed in the 
promises of Santa Anna, and added: 


Then if you would save your country, if you would secure your independ- 
ence, if you would keep all you have gained, if you would prevent a recurrence 
of the tragical scene of San Antonio and La Bahia, turn out at once, join the 


8 The specific instructions from the Secretary of War said: “You will keep your troops 
in motidn, moving in the rear of the enemy, but not approaching near enough to create 
any collision between the armies.” Mirabeau B. Lamar to Thomas J. Rusk, May 7, 1836, 
Thomas J. Rusk Papers (University of Texas Archives, Austin). 

Rusk to David G. Burnet, May 4, 1836, ibid. In this letter Rusk declined the com- 
mand, but he obviously reconsidered later, although no record of his reconsideration has 
been found. 

5 Id. to Lamar, May 12, 1836, ibid. 
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army, drive the enemy from your soil, secure your rights, and avenge the death 
of your brethren whose bleeding bones yet bleach the prairies at La Bahia.® 


He sent recruiting agents to various parts of Texas in an effort to 
strengthen his army, but the response was extremely discouraging.’ At 
the same time he faced a persistent demand from individuals and com- 
panies that they be permitted to return to their homes, and on May 12 
he reported that three companies were being discharged by their cap- 
tains on the grounds that their terms of service had expired. Three days 
later he stated that many of his men were sick, ‘and near one hundred 
have deserted,” while ‘many others have served out their time and de- 
mand as a matter of right their discharge.”* He complained that those 
who were leaving the army spread reports that further recruits were 
not needed, and predicted that unless the provisional government turned 
its attention to the raising of both men and supplies he would shortly 
have less than four hundred men to watch a Mexican force which he 
estimated at four thousand.’ On June 1 he reported from Goliad that 
his force numbered about three hundred men, and that before he could 
hear from the government the term of service of one hundred of these 
would have expired.”° 

Equally important, from Rusk’s point of view, was the problem of 
supplies for the army. He was following the Mexican army across the 
region which had been devastated during the San Jacinto campaign, 
and he reported that from the Colorado River to Goliad and San An- 
tonio “ there is not a particle of corn or a hoof of cattle." Throughout 
the month of May his letters to the provisional government repeatedly 

® Id. to the People of Texas, May 10, 1836, #bid. La Bahia was the official name of 
the town which was popularly known in Texas as Goliad. 

*™ Colin De Bland to Rusk, May 13, 1836, and Sterling C. Robertson to id., May 27, 
1836, ibid. De Bland reported that he had succeeded in recruiting only six men between 
the Trinity and the Sabine. 

§ Rusk to Lamar, May 12, 15, 1836, ibid. 

* Id. to id., May 17, 1836, ibid. 

10 Id. to id., June 1, 1836, ibid. 

11 Id. to id., May 15, 1836, ibid. On the same date John Forbes, Rusk’s commissary 
general, submitted a request for “Rations of provisions &c for 3000 men pr 90 days,” 


together with clothing and camp equipment. See Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence, 
Il, 684-85. 
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emphasized the lack of breadstuffs, meat, sugar, coffee, and medicines, 
and he urged the organization of an efficient commissary department. 
Unable to appreciate the destitute condition of the country as a whole, 
he complained at the failure of the government to comply with his 
demands, and on May 20 dramatically exclaimed, “we shall be in a 
starving condition in six days if we do not receive supplies.”"* A few 
days later his belief that the army was being deliberately neglected 
seemed to be confirmed by the receipt of a letter in which Thomas F. 
McKinney stated that the government had refused “to authorize me to 
supply the army and place me on a footing by which I can be paid,” 
and that it seemed to be “insensible to the necessity of supplies being 
procured.” McKinney closed his letter with the suggestion that “‘it will 
be, in my opinion, necessary for you and your officers to make a plain 
talk to them or I fear they will still sleep.”* 

In the meantime, Rusk was continually faced with the problem of 
following the Mexican retreat without bringing on a collision. Although 
he received reports of Mexican violations of the terms of the agreement 
with Santa Anna, and although pressure was brought to bear upon him 
to adopt an aggressive policy,’* he adhered closely to his instructions, 
partly, perhaps, because the condition of his force made it unwise to 
follow any other procedure. The evidence indicates, however, that Gen- 
eral Vicente Filisola, who had succeeded to the Mexican command, was 
making an earnest effort to carry out the terms of the agreement, in 
spite of the fact that he felt that the national honor of Mexico had 
been compromised and that the campaign against Texas should be con- 
tinued.** By May 9 he had completed the crossing of the Colorado River 


12 Rusk to Lamar, May 20, 1836, Rusk Papers. See also, his letters to Lamar cited in 
the preceding paragraph. 

18 Thomas F. McKinney to Rusk, May 20, 1836, #bid. For the proposal which Mc- 
Kinney had made, and for the action of the government on it, see Binkley (ed.), Official 
Correspondence, 11, 681-83, 695-98. McKinney later informed Rusk that favorable action 
seemed assured, but his second letter apparently reached headquarters too late to counter- 
act the effect of the first. McKinney to Rusk, May 22, 1836, Rusk Papers. 

14 Edward Burleson to Rusk, May 6, 1836; Richard R. Royall to id., May 14, 1836; 
Sidney Sherman to id., May 17, 1836, Rusk Papers. 

15 Vicente Filisola, Memorias para la Historia de la Guerra de Tejas, 2 vols. (Mexico 
City, 1848-1849), II, 471-509, gives an account of the Mexican retreat. See also, Carlos 
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and expected to continue the retreat immediately by way of Goliad.”* 
On May 17 Rusk’s scouts reported that the Mexican force had taken 
the lower road for Goliad and had probably reached that place.’ On 
May 23 a report from Victoria stated that part of the Mexican troops 
had left there about a week earlier, and that about twenty-five hundred 
were still at Goliad."* Two days later Colonel Benjamin F. Smith re- 
ported from Goliad that Filisola had promised the commissioners who 
had been sent from the Texan army that he would comply with the 
terms of Santa Anna’s agreement and that all property would be re- 
stored and all prisoners set at liberty without unnecessary delay."* On 
June 2 the Mexican army was reported as having crossed the Nueces, 
and a week later at least a part of it had arrived at Matamoros.” 

But during the course of these operations a basis for misunderstand- 
ing had developed because of Rusk’s detention of General Adrian Woll, 
a commissioner from the Mexican army, who had been sent to the Texan 
headquarters for the purpose of completing the arrangements for the 
retreat. On May 8 a council of war held by officers in the army ‘‘unani- 
mously determined that Genl. Woll, a Mexican officer, who had left 
our camp under passport from the Cabinet should be sent for and 
brought back to camp,” on the grounds that the Mexican army had 
violated Santa Anna’s orders, that Woll himself had violated the usual 
rules governing flags of truce, and that “no doubt remains that violence 
will be committed on Genl. Woll if permitted to prosecute his journey 
to the Mexican army.’** Woll sent Rusk a vigorous protest against this 
action, and reported to Santa Anna that the Texans were not abiding 
by the agreement.” An acrimonious correspondence followed between 
E. Castafieda (ed.), The Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution (Dallas, 1928), 160-283, 


for a translation of statements published in 1836 and 1838 by Filisola and General José 
Urrea. 


16 Horatio A. Alsbury to Rusk, May 9, 1836, Rusk Papers. 

17 Sidney Sherman to id., May 17, 1836, ibid. 

18 Id. to id., May 23, 1836, ibid. 

19 Benjamin F. Smith to id., May 25, 1836, ibid. 

20 Henry Teal and Henry W. Karnes to id., June 2, 9, 1836, ibid. 


21 Minutes of Council of War, May 8, 1836 (MS.), and Rusk to Lamar, May 12, 1836, 
ibid. 


22 Adrian Woll to Rusk, May 9, 1836, ibid. 
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Rusk and Woll, and was continued later between President David G. 
Burnet and Santa Anna.” In the end the Secretary of War ordered a 
lieutenant in the army to conduct Woll back to the Mexican head- 
quarters,** and Rusk construed this action as unwarranted interference 
in military affairs by the civil authorities. His failure to restrain his own 
comments, both upon this and upon the contents of McKinney's letter, 
apparently encouraged a group of officers in the army to prepare a 
formal protest against the policies of the provisional government. 
Writing to Burnet on May 26, these officers announced their desire 
to refrain from addressing him “in that spirit of irritation and indigna- 
tion which pervades every one in this army,” and then proceeded to 
accuse the officers of the civil government of indifference to the con- 
tinuation of the war and of “rioting on the abundance of the public 
stores” while the army was forced to subsist upon “beef without bread 
and frequently without salt.’ The President was informed that it was 
his duty to drop all other matters and to give his “particular attention 
to the army” until it was adequately furnished with provisions and 
clothes. He was also directed to draft additional men for the army, to 
call an election for members of Congress, and.to hold Santa Anna as a 
prisoner until Congress could be convened; and was told that if these 
directions were not followed the army might find it necessary “‘to pur- 


9995 


sue at home our most sacred rights.””** In his reply, the President pointed 


28 For the correspondence between Rusk and Woll, see Charles A. Gulick (ed.), The 
Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, 6 vols. (Austin, 1920-1927), I, 380-83; for that 
between Burnet and Santa Anna, George P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas, 3 vols. (Vol. I in American Historical Association, Annual 
Report, 1907, Il; Vols. Il and III in sbid., 1908, Il, 2 pts., Washington, 1908-1911), II, 
418-20. A protest from General Filisola, dated June 7, 1836, and Rusk’s reply of June 11 
are in the Rusk Papers. Filisola retaliated by holding the two Texan commissioners who 
had been sent to his headquarters by Rusk. 

24 Lamar to R. W. P. Carter, May 20, 1836, Rusk Papers. 

25 See Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence, 11, 1017-20. An incomplete rough draft 
in the Rusk Papers contains stronger language, and thus lends weight to a statement made 
later by Rusk that this letter “was greatly modified in its terms by the executions which 
I made and which was not palatable to many of them, and even when greatly modified 
I positively refused to sign the document.” Rusk to ?, June 11, 1836, Rusk Papers. The 
name of the addressee does not appear on this copy, but the context suggests that it was 
written to McKinney. 
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out the injustice of the charge of indifference and neglect, and called 
attention emphatically to the fact that “When the civil government of 
a country is compelled to receive a prescription of its duties from an 
armed force, that government is, if not virtually dissolved, in great 
danger of being lost in the blazonry of military misrule.”’** 

Between the writing of these two letters, however, the situation had 
suddenly become more acute because of the appearance of a new ele- 
ment in the picture. On June 1 the government undertook to carry out 
its agreement to send General Santa Anna back to Mexico. He was 
placed on board the Texan schooner of war, Invincible, but the de- 
parture of the vessel was delayed while final instructions were being 
prepared for the Texan commissioners who were to accompany him for 
the purpose of completing the proposed treaty of amity and limits. 
Although there was considerable criticism of this plan from the Texans 
at Velasco, the regular army was too far away to become involved. But 
on June 3 General Thomas J. Green arrived at Velasco with a large 
force of volunteers who had just come from the United States by way 
of New Orleans and Galveston.”* This group expressed its opposition 
to the release of Santa Anna, and on the morning of June 4 removed 
him from the Invincible and placed him under guard. A turbulent scene 
followed, in which members of the cabinet sought to prevent this in- 
terference, but in the end the newly arrived volunteers won their point, 
and the government was forced to leave Santa Anna in the hands of 
the army.” As a result, the members of the cabinet suggested that their 
authority be surrendered to the people, but President Burnet resisted 

26 Burnet to Officers of the Army, June 4, 1836, in Binkley (ed.), Official Corres pond- 
ence, Il, 1021-23. See also, Burnet’s “Address to the Army of Texas,” June 11, 1836, 
ibid., 772-80. 

27 Green had been commissioned brigadier general by the provisional government and 
instructed to raise volunteers and funds in the United States. Burnet to Green, March 19, 
1836, ibid., 1, 517-18. He is credited in the Muster Rolls, in the General Land Office of 
Texas, Austin, with having brought in about four hundred men, largely from Mississippi 
and Tennessee. But see, also, Burnet’s statement to Congress in October, 1836, in Binkley 
(ed.), Official Correspondence, ll, 1085-86. 

28 No immediately contemporary accounts of this episode have survived. For two ac- 
counts written later by participants, see Lamar’s statement, in Gulick (ed.), Papers of 


Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, 1, 525-27, and an extract from Green's diary, in Thomas J. 
Green, Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier (New York, 1845), 484-87. 
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this move on the grounds that “our abandonment, at such a juncture, 
would throw Texas into irretrievable anarchy and confusion.”"** Thus, 
through his determination and courage, the form of civil government 
was saved, even though the military interests, as expressed by the newly 
arrived volunteers, seemed for the time being to have established their 
ascendancy. 

The appearance of these newcomers marked the beginning of a trans- 
formation in the character and composition of the army, which was to 
add materially to the difficulties of the provisional government in its 
efforts to attain stability for Texas. The nature of the change in compo- 
sition is indicated by an analysis of the muster rolls which have sur- 
vived from the period. The records show that 905 Texan officers and 
men, organized into twenty-three companies, participated in the battle 
of San Jacinto.*® Of these, 606 are known to have migrated to Texas 
before the beginning of the Revolution, 171 are known to have arrived 
in Texas during the Revolution, and the records are not conclusive for 
128. This force apparently began to break up immediately after the bat- 
tle. Many individuals left for home at once, while the records show 
that the disbanding of companies was begun as early as May 1. A study 
of the muster rolls and other records for the summer of 1836 reveals 
the fact that of the twenty-one staff and regimental officers who were at 
San Jacinto, only nine were still in service after June 1, and that of the 
twenty-three captains, only two were still in the army, both of them as 
regimental officers. Out of the total of 905 individuals who participated 
in the battle, 9 were killed, 590 are shown by the records to have with- 
drawn from the army before August 1, 196 are known to have remained 


29 See Burnet’s statement, in Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence, Il, 1036-39. 

80 Houston's official report of the battle, made on April 25, 1836, listed 845 officers 
and men as participants. The original San Jacinto Muster Rolls, in the General Land Office 
of Texas, show a total of 863. Samuel H. Dixon and Louis W. Kemp, The Heroes of 
San Jacinto (Houston, 1932), is a compilation of notes on 918 men, based on extensive 
study of the muster rolls and land records in the General Land Office of Texas, pension 
records and the Comptroller's Military Service Records in the Texas State Archives, Aus- 
tin, the records of the Texas Veterans Association, and numerous other sources. The fact 
that 13 names are obvious duplications reduces the total to 905. Transcripts of a large col- 


lection of supplementary notes, made by Mr. Kemp since 1932, are in the Texas State 
Archives. 
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with the army after that date, and conclusive records are not available 
for 110. 

On the other hand, such muster rolls as can be found for July and 
August contain the records for fifty-three companies with a total of 2,503 
officers and men, exclusive of regimental and staff officers, and exclusive 
of the ranger force. Of these fifty-three companies, fourteen, with a 
total of 672 men, were clearly Texan, and thirty-nine, with a total of 
1,831 men, were made up of individuals who had arrived in Texas since 
the battle of San Jacinto. Of the fourteen captains of Texan companies, 
one had been a staff officer at San Jacinto, three had been lieutenants, 
three had been privates, and seven had not participated in the battle. 
Two of the thirty-nine captains of the immigrant companies had been 
privates at San Jacinto, five had been involved in earlier military opera- 
tions of the Revolution, and the remaining thirty-two had arrived in 
Texas after the battle.” 

Thus, just as the Mexican invaders were withdrawing from the 
country, a Texan army, composed largely of men who had defended 
their homes and their rights, was being replaced by another force, al- 
most three times as large, consisting of men who as yet had neither 
homes nor rights in Texas to defend. The attention of most of these 
newcomers had been attracted to Texas by the dramatic stories of the 
Mexican atrocities at the Alamo and Goliad and by the promises of 
liberal land bounties made by desperate Texan agents in the United 
States during the dark days immediately preceding San Jacinto. They 
had sworn vengeance against the Mexicans, and not only were they 
disappointed to find, on reaching Texas, that the fighting was over, but 
they were also astonished that the Mexican leaders had not been 
hanged. Many of them later became useful and substantial citizens of 


31 No complete record of the personnel of the army is available for the summer of 
1836, despite the fact that orders were issued in August and repeated in September for 
the compilation of complete muster rolls for all companies in the army. Frederick A. 
Sawyer to Rusk, August 12, 1836, and John A. Wharton to id., September 13, 1836, Rusk 
Papers. This analysis is based primarily upon a 241-page manuscript copy of the Muster 
Rolls, in the General Land Office of Texas. The document is in a badly mutilated condi- 
tion and is obviously incomplete, while a copy of it, made in 1921 by the Land Com- 
missioner, is even less satisfactory. Much supplementary information has been found in 
the various collections named in the preceding footnote. 
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Texas, but for the time being, because of their lack of understanding 
of the situation, they were easily persuaded by ambitious or disgruntled 
leaders that the country needed to be saved from its own rulers. Con- 
sequently, they proved to be a turbulent and troublesome group. After 
his clash with them over the proposed release of Santa Anna, President 
Burnet realized that they constituted a serious threat to the civil 
authorities, but he was in no position to try to disband them. He im- 
mediately informed the Texan agents in New Orleans that no more 
volunteers from the United States were needed,** and he sought to pro- 
vide occupation for those who had already arrived by sending them on 
a campaign against threatening Indian tribes. His orders were ignored, 
however, at the instigation of Rusk, who showed his inability to under- 
stand the situation by ridiculing this policy** and by urging Green to 
join him immediately.** By the beginning of July, therefore, most of the 
newcomers had made their way to the army headquarters. 

In the meantime, Rusk had been struggling to keep his small force 
of Texans together, and to comply with the provision of the treaty of 
Velasco which required him to follow at a safe distance the retreating 
Mexican army. He reached Goliad late in May with fewer than three 
hundred men,** and on June 4, at the very moment of the disturbance 
at Velasco over the release of Santa Anna, his force was engaged in 
collecting the bones of the victims of the Goliad massacre and giving 
them a proper burial.** Naturally, the emotional effect upon the men 
was great, and, as one writer has suggested, it is highly probable that 
if they could have laid hands on Santa Anna he would have been buried 
with the remains of his victims.*’ Rusk managed, however, to keep 
them under control, but the next two weeks saw the Texan contingent 


82 Burnet to Robert Triplett, June 3, 1836, in Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence, 
Il, 742. 

83 He asked: “Do they believe the Indians are fools enough to wait for them at any 
point until the infantry and cannon can get up?” Rusk to ?, June 11, 1836, Rusk Papers. 

34 Id. to Green, June 17, 1836, sbid. 

85 Jd. to Lamar, June 1, 1836, ibid. 

86 For Rusk’s report on this ceremony, see Gulick (ed.}, Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar, 1, 399-401. 


87 Herbert P. Gambrell, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar: Troubador and Crusader (Dallas, 
1934), 113. 
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dwindle almost to the vanishing point because of dissatisfaction at the 
inactivity of the army. In his correspondence with the government, Rusk 
repeatedly complained at the failure to keep him informed concerning 
its policies, and reiterated his desire to be relieved of the command un- 
less the government was willing to provide reinforcements and sup- 
plies.** He was hardly in a position to understand that the attention 
of the government had been so completely absorbed in trying to main- 
tain internal order that it could not give the necessary attention to the 
development of a financial policy which would have assured the ob- 
taining of supplies and equipment. By the beginning of July he was 
apparently becoming desperate, and on July 2 he wrote to the Secre- 
tary of War: 

We ought to have money ; we ought to have men; we ought to have arms and 
ammunition ; the means of transportation; and we ought also to have a heavy 
pack of artillery. We have nothing. We have no artillery. We have not sufficient 
of small arms. We have but very little powder and lead, an essential article in 
the war. We have very few wagons and teams. We have no steel mills; no tent 
cloths; no spades, shovels, or axes; no clothes; no medicine; and but a small 
stock of provisions; and all we ask is to be well set up once. We will try and 
take the supplies after that from the enemy.** 

But the government had already been forced to turn its attention 
more definitely to military problems because of the receipt of informa- 
tion that the Mexican Congress had announced its intention to repudiate 
any agreement that Santa Anna might make with his captors. This was 
soon followed by reports from New Orleans that the Mexican author- 
ities were planning to renew the invasion of Texas, while word had 
also come from Rusk that General Filisola had been superseded at 
Matamoros by General José Urrea, who was supposed to be advancing 
northward with a force estimated at from four to eight thousand men.“ 


88 In a long letter to Burnet, written on June 13, Rusk discussed in detail the points 
on which he disagreed with the policy of the provisional government and, after presenting 
his views of what should be done, suggested the appointment of either Green or Felix 
Huston, another newcomer, to succeed him as commander-in-chief of the army. Rusk to 
Burnet, June 13, 1836, Rusk Papers. 

89 JZ. to Alexander Somervell, July 2, 1836, ibid. Somervell had been appointed secre- 
tary of war on May 30 to succeed Lamar, who had resigned as a protest against the plans 
to send Santa Anna back to Mexico. 

40 The source of these rumors seems to have been a letter of June 9, 1836, from Henry 
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Without taking time to establish the reliability of these reports, Burnet 
at once issued a call for reinforcements, reversed his former instructions 
concerning the sending of volunteers from the United States, and set 
machinery in motion to obtain the supplies and equipment for which 
Rusk had so long been pleading.*' But he could not entirely forget 
Rusk’s criticism of the civil authorities, nor could he overlook the fact 
that the newly arrived leaders who had interfered to prevent Santa 
Anna’s departure were now with the army, and that Rusk seemed to 
have fallen under their influence. Consequently, the members of the 
government decided, near the end of June, to replace Rusk with some- 
one in whom they had confidence. 

The first intimation of this action reached Rusk in the form of a curt 
note from the President, which read as follows: ‘The honorable Mira- 
beau B. Lamar has been appointed Major General and invested with 
the command of the Texian army. You will be pleased to receive and 
recognize him as such.”’** In reply, he stated that while he was willing 
to overlook “the laconick manner in which the notification was made,” 
he felt that it would not be wise to substitute another commander at 
this time because of the seriousness of the situation on the frontier, and 
added: “General Lamar has the confidence of the men composing this 
army, . . . but to my great astonishment the officers and men protest 
against his appointment [and] consider it as an unceremonious inter- 
fering of the Cabinet with the affairs of the Army.’’** As Lamar made 
his way to the army he was informed that most of the officers would 


Teal and Henry W. Karnes, who had been sent to the Mexican headquarters by Rusk to 
arrange for the release of prisoners and who had been held by Filisola in retaliation for 
Rusk’s detention of General Woll. They were imprisoned at Matamoros, but managed to 
smuggle out this letter, in which they stated their belief that Mexico was planning a new 
invasion of Texas. See “Escape of Karnes and Teal from Matamoras,” in Texas State 
Historical Association Quarterly, 1V (1901), 71-84, 232-33. The original letter is in the 
Rusk Papers, but before delivering it the bearer apparently made copies, which he sent 
to New Orleans. See William Bryan to Burnet, June 20, 1836, in Binkley (ed.), Official 
Correspondence, Il, 808-809, for a clue to the receipt of the report in New Orleans. 

#1 See especially, Burnet to Thomas Toby, June 20, 1836, and Burnet’s proclamation 
calling for volunteers, in Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence, ll, 802-805; also, id. 
to Memucan Hunt, July 1, 1836, and id. to Thomas Toby and Brother, July 2, 1836, 
ibid., 834-37. 

42 Jd. to Rusk, June 27, 1836, Rusk Papers. 

43 Rusk to Burnet, July 4, 1836, ibid. 
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refuse to accept him because there were very few above the rank of 
captain who did not themselves aspire to be commander-in-chief. He 
was coldly received by Rusk, and was told by other officers that he 
would be permitted to take command only if a majority of the army 
favored him. In the meantime, Green, Felix Huston, and other new 
arrivals exerted their influence against him among the men, of whom 
there were now about fifteen hundred newcomers. As a result, Lamar 
was overwhelmingly rejected and Rusk retained the command.“ 
Some of the officers were not willing, however, to stop at this point, 
and they seem to have held an unofficial meeting, in which it was de- 
cided that the President and his cabinet should be arrested and brought 
to the army for trial. Whether or not Rusk was aware of this action 
cannot be determined,*® but on July 8 he instructed Colonel Henry 
Millard, one of the conspirators, to go to Velasco for the purpose of 
discussing with the cabinet a number of matters relating to military 
affairs.“ On reaching the seat of government, Millard found that the 
citizens were apparently aware of the seriousness of the threat to civil 
authority, and that they were determined to uphold the President. He 
refused to be stopped, however, and on July 16 issued an order to 
Major Amasa Turner to take two companies of men and “arrest David 
G. Burnet the assumed President of the Republic of Texas, and him 
safely keep. You will also take into your possession all archives of his 
pretended Cabinet and keep them in your possession until further 
ordered with regard to them.’’*’ Instead of obeying this order, Turner 


#4See Lamar to id., July 17, 1836, in Gulick (ed.), Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar, 1, 417-18, for Lamar’s immediate reactions. A more extended account by Felix 
Huston, obviously prepared later, is in Yoakum, History of Texas, Il, 183-88. 

#5 Four months later, in a letter of November 7, 1836, to the editor of the Columbia 
Telegraph and Texas Register, Rusk wrote: “In reply to your request to state whether an 
officer was ever dispatched from the army to arrest the President of Texas, I state most 
positively that no officer ever was dispatched by me or by the army under my command, 
either to arrest the President or in any way to interfere with the civil authorities of the 
country; on the contrary, a strict obedience to the civil authority has always been rendered 
by me, as commander of the army, except in the extraordinary case of Genl. Woll of the 
Mexican army, which I am ready at any time to justify.” Telegraph and Texas Register, 
November 12, 1836. It should be noted that while Rusk denied responsibility for himself 
and for the army as a whole, he did not mention the officers. 

#6 Rusk to Henry Millard, July 8, 1836, Rusk Papers. 

47 Millard to Amasa Turner, July 16, 1836, ibid. 
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informed Burnet of it, and Millard, who had in the meantime obtained 
from Burnet an agreement to certain adjustments in the handling of 
military affairs, returned to the army. After conducting an inquiry con- 
cerning the authority under which Millard had acted, Burnet finally 
wrote to Rusk that “the good people of Texas have been insulted and 
outraged in the person of the Chief Magistrate; a violent revolution 
has been attempted, involving the overthrow of the civil authorities and 
evidently intended to create a military supremacy in the government.” 
He ordered, therefore, that Millard’s name be dropped from the rolls 
of the army, but Rusk did not act until he received a peremptory order 
from the Secretary of War in September, requiring the removal of 
Millard and the appointment of Turner to succeed him.” 

Thus the clash between the civil and the military authorities might 
be said to have resulted in a draw during July; but in the meantime 
the threat of a new Mexican invasion began to have a salutary effect. 
Both sides soon realized the necessity of concerted action if these threats 
should materialize, and an effort to be more guarded in their criticism 
of each other now became apparent in their correspondence. Rusk 
himself gave expression to the most striking evidence of the changed 
attitude when, in writing to the Secretary of War, he said: 

We are here talking of encroachments on one another's rights and tearing 
the reputation of each other to pieces while our enemies are collecting their pro- 
visions, concentrating their troops, and bracing every nerve to destroy us. Let 
us then, in the name of God, wake up and act at once, and together. If we 
keep on in the same disorganized course which we have followed for the last 


three months, the country is effectually ruined, and we need not attempt to be 
climbing one above another, for we shall all come down in one general heap.*° 


By the beginning of August, the civil government had dwindled to 
three men—the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secre- 
tary of War—, but these three did what they could with the limited 
resources at their command to provide supplies and equipment for the 
army. As additional volunteers arrived from the United States, they 

48 Burnet to Rusk, August 5, 1836, ibid. 


49 Wharton to id., September 13, 1836, sbid. 
50 Rusk to Somervell, July 8, 1836, sbid. 
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were dispatched to headquarters without delay, and Rusk soon found 
himself in command of a new army which was impatient for action. As 
the expected Mexican invasion failed to materialize, he joined with 
Green, Felix Huston, and others in urging an attack on Matamoros," 
and on August 18 Burnet wrote to an agent in the United States: 

Our army is moving westward, and is impatient under the lassitude of an 
idle camp. They want employment, and we have concluded to give it to them. 
An expedition against Matamoros is resolved on, and we are now busily en- 
gaged in arranging matters for it. The troops will probably commence their 
march in about two weeks.*? 

Although he did not say it, the implication is clear. By keeping the 
eyes of the restless volunteers turned toward Matamoros, he hoped to 
avoid a repetition of the earlier conflicts between the government and 
the army. And the plan succeeded. While the volunteers were thus 
occupied, an election was held in Texas to choose the constitutional 
officers who were to supersede the provisional government, and as soon 
as an orderly transfer of authority was assured, word was sent out that 
the Mexican force at Matamoros had been broken up by desertion and 
that the proposed Texan expedition against that place was being aban- 
doned.”* By the end of September the army had begun to disband, and 
when Sam Houston assumed the presidency in October, Rusk was made 
secretary of war, Green became a member of Congress, Felix Huston 
succeeded to the command of those who chose to remain in the army, 
and General Santa Anna was released without stirring up another re- 
volt. For the time being at least, it was evident that internal peace had 
been restored and that Texas seemed to have been saved from what 
President Burnet had called “the blazonry of military misrule.” 


51 Felix Huston to Rusk, July 8, 1836; Silas Dinsmore to id., July 18, 1836; Thomas 
J. Green to id., August 1, 1836; Rusk to Somervell, July 25, August 7, 12, 1836, ibid. 
On the other hand, Sam Houston wrote to Rusk on August 25, strongly opposing such 
an expedition and predicting the destruction of the Texas army if it should be made. See 
Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Houston, 6 
vols. (2 vols. issued, Austin, 1938-), I, 443-45. 

52 Burnet to Hunt, August 18, 1836, in Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence, Il, 
946. 

53 Wharton to Rusk, September 14, 19, 1836; Rusk to Wharton, September 22, 1836, 
Rusk Papers. See also, Burnet to Hunt, September 16, 1836, in Binkley (ed.), Official 
Correspondence, Il, 1009. 

















The McCollams: a Planter Family of the 
Old and New South 


By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


In the early 1830's thousands of Americans were moving from their 
homes in the East into the Middle West and the Southwest. Cheap, 
virgin land and the promise of social and political advancement in a 
rapidly developing new region were the forces that lured them west- 
ward. Among the many families which left New York were the Mc- 
Collams of Cherry Valley. Most of the family settled near Laporte, 
Indiana, in December, 1835. One member, Andrew, turned southward, 
and 1838 found him settled at Red River Landing, Louisiana. This 
settlement, however, did not prove to be a permanent one for the year 
1839 found him in Donaldsonville married to Ellen Slattery, niece of 
well-to-do Edmund Slattery. By this date John McCollam had joined 
his brother in Louisiana and was assisting him in the occupation of 
surveying in Assumption and neighboring parishes. At this time An- 
drew’s financial status gives little indication of the wealth he was to 
accumulate. In 1843 he listed for taxes in the parish only eight acres 
of land and four slaves. 

On Bayou Lafourche a few miles from Donaldsonville was a small 
plantation which Slattery had purchased from Raphael Mollier. It was 
on this plantation that Andrew and Ellen went to live in January, 1843. 

1 Unless otherwise stated, the material in this paper was taken from the McCollam 
Papers which are in the Southern Historical Collection in the University of North Carolina 
Library. The papers consist of family letters, business papers, Mrs. Andrew McCollam’s 
plantation diary covering the years 1843-1850, and Andrew McCollam’s diary of a trip 


to Brazil in 1866. The collection covers the years 1835-1900 and contains material on 
social, political, and economic life in Louisiana during that period. 
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McCollam lost no time in getting his new place ready for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. He purchased seed cane from a neighboring planter and 
by February the planting was under way. The following year or so 
found him constructing such necessary farm buildings as a smokehouse, 
a backhouse, and a sugarhouse. In spite of these activities he found 
sufficient time to raise much needed capital by continuing his surveying. 

Andrew McCollam was fortunate in having married into a well- 
connected family whose relatives and friends bestowed many favors 
upon the young couple. Hardly a week passed in the years 1843-1845 
that some food was not sent to them by the Slatterys, the Rightors, the 
Maurins, or other friends. A neighbor lent them a cow and Ellen helped 
to keep the family supplied with meat by raising chickens and turkeys. 

Sugar planting was an expensive undertaking requiring a consider- 
able outlay of capital for machinery and labor, indeed much too ex- 
pensive an occupation for a young man without money. Here again 
Andrew's relatives and friends served him well. His wife's uncle had 
provided land for him and in 1845 a friend, Dr. E. E. Kittredge, en- 
dorsed his note for $1,000 to assist him in building a sugar mill. In 
1847 Slattery purchased 80 acres of land adjoining the plantation at $10 
an acre, thereby increasing the size of the place to over 600 acres. With 
field hands selling from $500 to $1,000 each, the problem of obtaining 
labor was no easy one. In this respect Andrew was fortunate in 1844 
in interesting a Mississippi planter, Green by name, in supplying the 
plantation with slaves in return for a portion of the profits. By January, 
1846, Green had placed twenty-six Negroes on the McCollam place. 
In December, 1847, Edmund Slattery and Mrs. Sarah Green (probably 
the wife of the Mississippi planter mentioned above) entered into a 
four-year partnership in sugar production on the plantation occupied 
by the McCollams. Each party was to contribute property valued at 
$15,670. Slattery’s part of the capital included 640 acres of land valued 
at $12,830; 4 Negroes valued at $2,600; 2 horses, 1 mule, and a yoke 
of oxen at $200; and blacksmith tools and plows worth $40. Mrs. 
Green's capital consisted of 34 slaves (24 working hands and 10 chil- 
dren) valued at $15,200, and 10 mules and farming utensils worth 
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$470. Andrew McCollam was hired to oversee and manage the plan- 
tation for which he was to receive $700 and a dwelling house the first 
year. 

McCollam proved to be a capable slave master and plantation man- 
ager. Clothing was distributed among the Negroes in the spring and 
fall of the year. When a slave was taken ill, he was attended by the 
family physician. The small number of Negroes made for a close rela- 
tionship between master and slave. Death of a Negro was felt as a 
real loss. Although the work of the hands on a sugar plantation was 
heavy, especially during cultivation in the spring and grinding in the 
fall, in slack seasons they were allowed time for entertainment. Each 
year in the summer after the crop had been laid by, they were allowed 
a few holidays at which time they usually had a dinner and a ball. 
Again in December at the end of the grinding season they were given 
several holidays which were enlivened by a barbecue. 

Under the influence of abolitionism in western New York, Andrew's 
mother solicitously wrote her son on March 19, 1844: 

My dear son allow me to say to you do treat them [the slaves} kindly. I think 
there is a great responsibility on every man* that has slaves under their care. It 
is wicked to abuse a beast and more so to abuse our fellow men. They are 


rational beings and ought to be treated as such but I have great confidence in 
your humanity. I think and hope if you err it will be on the side of mercy. 


Being in closer contact with Negroes than his mother, Andrew knew 
that they were more like children than rational beings and had to be 
cared for as a father cared for his children. So long as they performed 
their tasks and gave no trouble, disciplinary measures were unnecessary. 
However, when a Negro ran away the usual punishment was a whip- 
ping. Mrs. McCollam recorded in her plantation diary, October 26, 
1844, that McCollam gave her Negro woman Prissilla ‘‘a good whip- 
ping’ for running away. In April, 1845, he gave her another whipping 
and sent her into the field ‘for bad conduct.” Kit, a field hand, had to 
be whipped occasionally for refusing to work as directed by the driver, 
Big Isaac. On one occasion McCollam gave him “a severe whipping 
and put him in the Stocks for a week.” Alfred was whipped “very 
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severely’’ October 3, 1845, for stealing chickens. Mrs. McCollam had 
to put a chain around the ankle of a house servant, Esther, to keep her 
from “running about at night.’’ On the whole, however, there were few 
disciplinary problems among the Negroes on the place. 

McCollam occasionally hired white laborers to perform specific tasks 
on the plantation. In May, 1845, he hired two Irishmen to ditch at $15 
an acre. In August, 1846, ‘Mr. Adolphe a carpenter” was hired at $30 
a month to build a storehouse, a workhouse, and Negro cabins. In 1848 
a blacksmith was hired at $3.00 a day. In January, 1847, one Daley be- 
gan work at $45 a month as a carpenter. He wanted to learn to become 
an overseer and he received no pay for the time devoted to overseeing. 
In January, 1849, Daley became McCollam’s overseer at $600 a year. 
In August, however, Daley and Edmund Slattery quarreled and Daley 
was discharged for striking the old man. 

As Andrew was short of capital he realized that the plantation must 
maintain itself as completely as possible. Consequently, in addition to 
sugar cane he planted corn, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, beets, green 
peas, onions, tomatoes, cabbages, and turnips, and he grew oranges 
and peaches. Pigs and chickens provided most of the meat consumed 
on the place. Clothes for the slaves were to a large extent made at 
home. Thus McCollam’s purchases for plantation supplies consisted 
mainly of such products as butter, cheese, coffee, and flour. The plan- 
tation was heavily wooded and some revenue was derived from the 
sale of wood to steamboats at $2.50 to $3.00 a cord. With a large part 
of the arable land devoted to food crops, the acreage in cane was neces- 
sarily limited, averaging from seventy-five to one hundred acres. From 
this McCollam made on an average about 150 hogsheads of 1,200 
pounds each a year. Occasionally he sold his sugar at the plantation, 
and in 1846 shipped some by boat to New York, but usually it was 
marketed in New Orleans. 

Green and McCollam had an interesting way of dividing the profits 
of the business. After enough sugar and molasses had been sold to pay 
the current expenses of the plantation, the remainder of the crop was 
divided between the two and each was to dispose of his share as he 
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saw fit. In 1848-1849, for example, out of a crop of 163 hogsheads of 
sugar, the proceeds from the sale of 43 were sufficient to pay the run- 
ning expenses for the year. There remained 60 hogsheads of sugar and 
118 fifty-gallon barrels of molasses for each of the partners. McCollam’s 
sugar, sold at the plantation for four cents a pound, yielded about 
$2,880 and his molasses about $1,770, giving him a total return of 
$4,650. Not including depreciation and his salary for managing the 
plantation, the crop netted him a return of 31 per cent on his $15,000 
investment. This was the partners’ best year. In 1846 when they made 
only fifty-five hogsheads, it is doubtful if the crop much more than paid 
for itself. How much of Slattery’s share of the profits actually went to 
McCollam is uncertain; the intimacy of the two families and McCol- 
lam’s rapid advancement to the position of a prominent and prosperous 
planter would lead us to think that Slattery allowed his nephew to re- 
tain a large part, if not all, of the profits. 

In February, 1850, McCollam and Green decided to terminate their 
partnership. They agreed that the one who offered the other the highest 
price for his half of the plantation should become sole owner. Accord- 
ingly, Green bought McCollam’s interest in the plantation for $30,000. 
Although a $1,700 sugar mill and several hundred dollars worth of 
livestock had been added to the plantation since the beginning of the 
partnership in 1847, a $30,000 valuation on half the property was al- 
most double the amount Edmund Slattery had invested in the place. 
Nevertheless, McCollam was reluctant to sell. The plantation had be- 
come endeared to both Andrew and Ellen because it was near Donald- 
sonville where there were many friends and relatives. More than this, 
they had raised their family there. In the years 1840-1850 Ellen had 
borne her husband eight sons, of whom only three, Andrew, Edmund 
Slattery, and Henry, were living in 1850. 

In August, 1850, the McCollams rented a place three miles up Bayou 
Lafourche for $12 a month so that they could have a garden and a 
place to keep their livestock. They stayed there only a few months for 
in February, 1851, it was sold. They then rented another house a few 
miles away, “the dirtiest most wretched house” Ellen had ever seen. 
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Meanwhile, Andrew and his brother John were on the lookout for a 
good sugar plantation. They looked at several plantations near Baton 
Rouge, several on Bayou Black, some in Assumption and Pointe Coupée 
parishes, and others below New Orleans. In December, 1850, Andrew 
almost purchased the Herring place located on the railroad nine miles 
below New Orleans. It was in good order and possessed a labor force 
of fifty-four Negroes. The price was $72,000, to be paid in four years. 
Thinking the land too hard and too expensive to cultivate, he decided 
against buying it. Finding the prices of plantations too high for his 
capital, Andrew regretted having sold the Bayou Lafourche place. He 
remarked that he had “just thrown away thirty thousand dollars” for 
in four years his share of the Bayou Lafourche plantation would have 
been worth $60,000. In April, 1851, he looked at the Tanner planta- 
tion on Bayou Black in Terrebonne Parish and was well pleased with 
it, declaring it to be ‘the first place yet offered” him upon which any 
money could be made. When his wife decided she could be content 
to live on Bayou Black “if the mosquitoes don’t nearly eat me up,” he 
purchased the plantation. This plantation, owned by J. N. Tanner and 
R. D. Jordan, had twenty-six mortgages on it totaling $50,000. It con- 
tained about 1,700 acres of land with a frontage of 45 acres on each 
side of the bayou. It was bounded above by land of James Hanna and 
Mrs. Sarah York and below by land of William A. Shaffer. The plan- 
tation embraced sugar machinery, 15 slaves, 5 oxen, 2 mule carts, an 
oxcart, a wagon, a bagasse cart, and a large number of plows and other 
farming utensils. It was purchased by John McCollam for $50,000.’ 
How little actual cash was involved may be seen by the following ac- 
count of the arrangements. He assumed a mortgage of $12,611.12 for 
the cash payment and agreed to pay the balance of $37,388.88 in four 
annual installments of $9,347.22, 1852 to 1855, with interest at 8 per 
cent. P. Haven and Company of New York through their New Orleans 
agent paid $7,102.50 on the cash payment, and received as security a 

2 Just why John rather than Andrew purchased the plantation in his name is not re- 


vealed in the family papers. Perhaps there was some personal or legal reason for having 
the property placed in John’s name. 
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first mortgage on the plantation amounting to $7,700. In 1853, in order 
to secure cash for the payments on the plantation, Andrew McCollam 
gave Haven and Company notes for $16,000 to be paid in 1854. As 
security he put up his growing sugar crop and a note of $6,905.56 on 
Sarah Green of Assumption Parish payable to Edmund Slattery and 
carrying 8 per cent interest from 1850. 

In the spring of 1851 the McCollam brothers began sugar planting 
on their new place, Ellendale (named for Andrew's wife), a few miles 
from Houma. In the eleven years from 1851 until the disruption pro- 
duced by the war in 1861 their annual crop averaged 391 hogsheads. 
In 1860-1861 they produced their largest prewar crop of 500 hogsheads. 
In only one year after 1852 did their crop fall below 350 hogsheads. In 
1856, when a cold, wet season and severe floods injured the sugar cane 
throughout Louisiana, they made only 111 hogsheads. The increasing 


size of operations at Ellendale is clearly indicated by the following table 
of sugar production: 


YEAR SUGAR (HHDS. OF AVERAGE PRICE 

1,100 LBs.) PER Ls. 
1851 108 ° 3-4c 
1852 260 234-4Y4c 
1853 438 3-SI4c 
1854 352 3-61/4c 
1855 350 5-8¢ 
1856 111 6-10lgc 
1857 390 4-6Y,c 
1858 645 4Y,-61c 
1859 430 43,-6Y,¢ 
1860 500 31-5 
1861 720 


The annual net return from the sale of the crop averaged in round 
numbers $18,000 to $20,000. In 1852-1853, for instance, 428 barrels of 
molasses and 251 hogsheads of sugar brought $13,021.61. In 1856-1857 
from a crop of only 111 hogsheads of sugar and 252 barrels of molasses 
they received $16,500. These were the two smallest crops produced on 
the plantation from 1852 to 1861. Of course the high return for the 
small crop of 1856-1857 is explained by the unusually high prices of 
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sugar that year, from six to ten cents per pound. On the average the 
McCollams’ sugar sold at prices from 234 to 5Y4 cents per pound. 

In order to farm so large a plantation and produce so much sugar, 
a larger labor force than the fifteen Negroes found on the place in 1851 
was necessary. Accordingly, slaves were purchased frequently in New 
Orleans. In March, 1853, Andrew bought several slaves for which his 
factor made the cash payment. In 1858 the McCollam brothers pur- 
chased three Negro men from John B. Smith of New Orleans for 
$4,100. By 1860 the number of slaves on the place had increased to 
eighty-seven, of whom thirty-eight were men, twenty-two were women, 
and twenty-seven were children under twelve. Also during this period 
the size of the plantation was increased by the purchase of 200 acres 
from William A. Shaffer whose plantation adjoined Ellendale. 

Andrew and John McCollam were both able and enterprising plant- 
ers. Besides increasing their operations from year to year, they enlarged 
the plantation equipment and improved the sugar machinery. In Janu- 
ary, 1860, they sold their sugar engine to a certain Gatewood on Bayou 
Dularge for $3,000 and placed an order with Leeds and Company of 
New Orleans for a new engine and mill for $10,000—"‘the largest and 
best mill in the Parish.’ As Ellen McCollam wrote, ‘This is one ten 
thousand dollars lost to the North oweing to the Abolitionist.” 

The McCollams sold their sugar and purchased their supplies from 
their New Orleans factor, William G. Hewes, who was connected with 
the New York brokerage house of P. Haven and Company. In the 
spring of 1855 the McCollams shipped 104 hogsheads of sugar and 502 
barrels of molasses by schooner from New Orleans to be sold in New 
York, hoping that higher prices there would yield them a larger profit. 
The sugar sold at 534 to 64 cents a pound for a gross return of 
$6,887.56 and the molasses at 17 to 25 cents a gallon for a gross return 
of $3,016.02. Marketing charges, however, were excessive. These in- 
cluded freight at $6.00 per hogshead on sugar and $5.00 for each 110 
gallons of molasses, insurance at 1014 per cent on molasses and 214 
per cent on sugar, a selling commission of 5 per cent, brokerage of 14 
per cent, and additional drayage, weighing, cooperage, and labor 
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charges. The total cost of marketing was $1,530.05 for the molasses 
and $1,543.44 for the sugar; in other words 50 per cent of the gross 
return from the molasses and 22 per cent from that of the sugar was 
taken in the marketing charges. Apparently the McCollams found 
shipping their produce directly to New York unprofitable since there 
are no other records of sales there. Marketing costs were no small item 
even when the sugar was sold on the New Orleans market. In 1852- 
1853, for example, when 251 hogsheads of sugar and 428 barrels of 
molasses sold for a gross amount of $14,252.17, the cost of marketing, 
including the factor’s selling commission of 214 per cent, freight, in- 
surance, weighing, and cooperage, totaled $1,230.52 or 8-3/5 per cent 
of the gross return. In addition, the McCollams carried river and rail- 
road insurance at 3g per cent on their sugar and molasses while it was 
in transit, making the total cost of marketing approximately 9 per cent 
of the gross sale. 

The McCollams prospered during the prewar decade. As is usually 
the case for ante-bellum plantations there is no complete record avail- 
able of profits and losses at Ellendale. The business papers contain 
sufficient information, however, to asstre us that the business of sugar 
planting was a profitable one for them. In 1852 they were in debt to 
their factor to the sum of $12,000, whereas in June, 1861, they had a 
credit balance of $3,020.70. Further evidence that their operations were 
profitable is the increase in the value of the plantation. In 1860 when 
John deeded two thirds of the plantation with two thirds of all the 
slaves and equipment to Andrew, the plantation was valued at $150,000. 

Life in the Louisiana sugar region was not characterized by the lone- 
liness which was often associated with southern rural life. The McCol- 
lam Papers show that hardly a month passed without several overnight 
guests at Ellendale, and weeks in which there were not visitors for 
meals were rarities. Among these overnight guests were the Slatterys, 
the Connellys, the Rightors, the Maurins, the Lawes, Dr. Kittredge, and 
other friends from Donaldsonville. Likewise their new neighbors, the 
Minors and Shaffers, visited them frequently. Holidays were usually 
the occasion for a celebration of one sort or another, especially July 4. 
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At this time there was speaking in the day and dining and dancing in 
the evening. The Christmas season was always enlivened by balls and 
dinners in the neighborhood. In 1843 when there was only one guest 
for Christmas dinner, Ellen found the day “a very dull one.” The be- 
ginning of the new year brought the celebration of the Grand Military 
Ball at Houma which the McCollams usually attended. For the children, 
then as now, the great day was circus day. In March, 1860, Andrew 
Jr., attended the Louisiana State Fair at Baton Rouge and found it 
“highly exciting especially when the blood horses were brought in and 
trials of speed took place.” 

For a good southern Whig the occasion of a lifetime was a visit from 
Henry Clay. Ellen McCollam wrote in her diary January 16, 1844, of 
his visit to Donaldsonville: 


I can say as Sir Walter Scott did, when he received the Duke of Wellington at 
his house that he considered it one of the proudest of his life—for I have 
this day been presented to Henry Clay not in a rabble crowd, but in a small circle 
when I could see him, and hear him converse and converse with him, he arrived 
from the Bayou about 5 o'clock in the afternoon, in the Steamboat Music—he 
was received by a number of gentlemen at the landing, who had a Carriage 
ready to take him to Mr. Rightor’s house—where in the absence of Mrs. Rightor 
my Aunt did the honours of the house—when the Carriage came to the door— 
My Uncle and Mr Lafort met him at the steps Aunt and myself received at the 
hall door and was then presented to him, many gentlemen called to see him the 
Ladies could not call on him the weather was so bad. They could not walk out— 
After a short time I had an opportunity of chatting a little with him he makes 
every one feel perfectly at their ease, and certainly is one of the most delightful 
old gentlemen I ever met—he took up Andrew several times in his arms and 
tried to make friends with him. About 8 o'clock a handsome supper was served 
furnished by my Uncle Cousins and Winchester Lawes and superintended [by] 
my Aunt. Twenty-five persons supper’ with him, after supper they went to the 
ball which was got up for the occasion he was then presented to all the ladies in 
the room—about ten o’clock Aunt and myself went to the ball we found Henry 
Clay laughing chatting with the ladies as gaily as a young man of twenty five, 
I again had several opportunities of speaking with him he invited me to take 
gumbo with him—which I did, and leaving the supperroom with him he asked 
me to prominade with him, which I did at the risk of nearly tiring the old 
gentleman out, although he bears fatigue admirably well— On leaving the ball 
I bid him farewell (I fear) forever—although I expressed a hope to him that 
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we should meet again ere long—a hope however that I can sincerely cherish 
for he has nearly lived the time alloted to man— What a pity such a man should 
ever die. 

Trips to New Orleans were frequent and occasionally longer trips 
were made as in the fall of 1843 when John McCollam visited his 
mother in Indiana, or in July, 1850, when Ellen accompanied friends on 
a trip up the river to Vicksburg for ten days, or in May, 1859, when 
Andrew made a trip to New York. 

Both Andrew and Ellen McCollam were determined that no expense 
or inconvenience should interfere with the education of their children. 
In January, 1848, Andrew, Jr., “commenced going to school to Mr. 
Sawyer” and the following year Edmund, at the age of four and one 
half, began school. After moving to Terrebonne Parish the parents sent 
Andrew, Jr., to boarding school in Donaldsonville. In 1855 both An- 
drew, Jr., and Edmund enrolled at Centenary College, Jackson, Louisi- 
ana. Even the financial stringency of the war did not prevent the 
McCollam children from continuing their education, for in January, 
1864, Nellie entered Ursuline Convent in New Orleans, and in the 
following fall Henry was sent to the Louisiana State Seminary at Alex- 
andria. 

With the McCollams as with most southern planter families, the 
works of Byron and Scott were favorites. In January, 1848, Ellen Mc- 


Collam was delighted to receive ‘‘a beautiful copy of Byron.” In Jan- 
uary, 1860, she wrote Andrew, Jr.: 


{Your father has purchased} all of Walter Scott’s novels 28 vol... . You and 
Edmund can indulge yourselves to the fullest extent in Scottish lore. I suppose 
you have read many of them, but they will bear reading more than once, for the 
history and fine descriptions of Scottish character. 


Your father purchased another fine work called "The Wonder of Our Age’’ by 
Von Humbolt. “Cosmos a Physical description of the Universe” in five vols. 
Your father is reading ... now, I think you will like the work although learned 
as it is. 

Andrew McCollam was prominent in the Whig party of Louisiana 
and in 1849 was a delegate to the conventions that nominated the Whig 
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candidates for governor and senator. When the issue of secession was 
presented in 1860, Andrew, being a Union Whig, thought that the 
South should remain in the Union until Lincoln committed “some overt 
act.” When South Carolina began taking steps toward a dissolution of 
the Union, he commented in disgust that ‘she always was a ‘damphool’ 
State, and deserves to be whipped into the traces.” He was elected as 
a delegate to the Louisiana secession convention in January, 1861, and 
there “tried all the means known to parliamentary tactics to procure 
cooperation of the Southern states, but all to no effect. The majority 
were determined on doing the act.” He signed the ordinance of seces- 
sion, but wrote his wife on January 27, 1861, “When I assure you it 
was the bitterest pill that I ever took you will appreciate the pain it 
gave me to do it.” When Mrs. McCollam first learned the news of the 
passing of the ordinance, she “felt a perfect heart sinking” and prayed 
that God would arrange everything “with truth and justess [sic] for 
the welfare of our own as well as future generations.” 

The excitement following the attack on Fort Sumter and Lincoln's 
call for troops spread rapidly throughout the South, engulfing the youth 
of the section. Andrew, Jr., wrote his parents from Centenary College, 
May 1, 1861, that the college was “almost disorganized’’ with only 
thirty boys left there and those intending to leave as soon as money 
arrived from home. All the rest had left and joined military companies. 
He thought it “clearly and unmistakably” his duty to join the army im- 
mediately because “it would be very disagreeable for me to go with 
those companies which would be formed afterwards as they would be 
composed of the dregs of the parish, and very mortifying not only to 
me, but to the whole family to have me drafted into the militia.” Both 
Andrew and Edmund joined the Confederate army in 1861 and survived 
the war without serious injury. 

Life in the Louisiana sugar region was seriously disrupted during 
the war. The capture of New Orleans and much of Louisiana by the 
Federals in 1862 placed the sugar plantations under strict military super- 
vision. An order issued by General Benjamin F. Butler in 1862 declared 
all property of disloyal persons in Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
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(except in the parishes of Jefferson and Plaquemines) subject to confis- 
cation and sale at auction. Loyal persons (those who had not taken up 
arms against the United States since the occupation of New Orleans) 
were allowed to work their plantations with white and Negro labor 
under contract. A permit of December 10, 1862, allowed the McCol- 
lam brothers to sell their sugar and molasses to any loyal citizens of the 
United States. The presence of Union soldiers was particularly dis- 
agreeable to the inhabitants who reported that they stole “chickens, 
hogs, and everything they can get or carry off.” When not allowed to 
visit Ellendale, A. F. Rightor of Lafourche Parish wrote Andrew Mc- 
Collam on December 3, 1864, “I pray God we will have no necessity 
. . . [in the spring} to have a pass that an unlettered dog of a soldier 
must spell out the gracious permit to a free citizen to visit his friends.” 
As early as the spring of 1862 Ellendale was beginning to feel the 
effects of the war. Andrew McCollum described the situation as fol- 
lows: “Our condition is becoming criticle our negroes have no pork and 
the present stock of shoes and negroes clothing is so low that if no im- 
portation takes place within the coming year our slaves will some of them 
be in rags, and others, I fear will be even worse off. We have not the 
means of makeing them ourselves.” In February, 1863, he complained 
that his Negroes had stolen some of his mules. The burden upon the 
sugar planters was made heavier in many cases by the shiftlessness of 
the hired overseers. In August, 1863, William J. Minor, owner of the 
South Down plantation in Terrebonne Parish, requested Andrew Mc- 
Collam to discharge his overseer who was “a great rascal and not to be 
depended upon in any way.” The real conditions at Ellendale were 
described vividly in Andrew's letter of March 26, 1863, to his son: 


The negroes are some of them at home but the most of them are off and 
appear to have no wish to return. We are trying to make a crop of cane and 
some corn. We do not feel much hopes of doing much. . . . 18 of our men 
enlisted in the negroes Federal army & I do not much expect that we shall ever 
get them 11 have died mostly children. Mrs. Connelly & family are well and 
makeing a crop have most of the hands at home for a wonder. Ours have acted 
more vilianously than any others in the parish. . . . Mr. Kessee is here over- 
seeing. We have about 16 hands enough to make seed cane & corn for another 
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year. We hope to keep the place up so that if the troubles are settled by another 
year we can go on and make a crop. Your Uncle John is in New Orleans trying 
to get the negroes to come home. He may get some more perhaps.* 


Real suffering and anguish lay beneath Ellen McCollam’s comment in 
March, 1863, “God grant this war may be brought to an end soon. You 
cannot imagine all I have suffered this winter.” 

Hopes that the end of the war would bring relief from suffering and 
a return to normalcy in the Louisiana sugar region were doomed to 
disappointment. By the summer of 1865 the house servants had left 
Ellendale to swell the tide of roaming free Negroes in the South. In 
December the Freedmen’s Bureau at New Orleans issued a series of 
regulations controlling the relations between employers and freedmen. 
Planters were required to make written contracts with their laborers, pay 
wages which the Bureau considered just compensation for a specified 
amount of work, and provide rations, quarters, clothing, medical at- 
tention, and opportunity for the instruction of children. In addition to 
the burden that the payment of money wages placed upon an impover- 
ished planter class were added heavy taxes on the sale of sugar. In 
April, 1866, Andrew McCollam sold six hogsheads of sugar at 1344 
cents per pound for a gross return of $815.07. On this sale the follow- 
ing taxes were paid: an internal revenue tax of 2-2/5 cents per pound, 
a United States government tax of 1g per cent, and a Louisiana state 
tax of 14 per cent, making a total of $152.60, or approximately 18 per 
cent of the gross sale. 

Prospects for a return of economic prosperity and social and political 
order in the sugar region seemed remote indeed in the spring of 1866. 
Accordingly, the McCollam brothers decided to join a group of southern 
planters on a trip to Brazil to investigate the possibilities of settling 
there permanently. Leaving his sons, Andrew, Jr., and Edmund, to 


Sit is difficult to generalize about the behavior of Negroes on southern plantations 
during the Civil War. In some instances they remained at home and worked as usual. In 
other cases they seized the first opportunity to leave the plantation and roam about the 
country or join the Federal army. For examples of the variations in the behavior of slaves 
on Louisiana sugar plantations, see the Lewis Thompson Papers in the University of North 
Carolina Library and an article by the present writer, “Magnolia Plantation,” in Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1915-), XXV_ (1938), 197-210. 
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manage the plantation, Andrew, accompanied by his brother John, em- 
barked in May, 1866, upon “the great enterprise” of his life which was 
“destined to be either a complete failure or one fraught with more for 
weal or woe to me and mine than any I have ever attempted.” Andrew 
was greatly disappointed with Brazil. He wrote in his diary of the trip, 
July 17, 1866, “with a people who do not speak my language or with 
whom I can not talk and in a country where everything is going to 
decay I must now confess to myself I have not the courage to settle.” A 
few days later he wrote that he had “seen more idlers and idleness” in 
the few weeks that he had been in Brazil than in all his life in the 
United States. Even “once happy but now downtroden U. S. A.” seemed 
preferable to Brazil. 

In the spring of 1867 Andrew and his wife made a trip to Cuba 
which he found to be “the most butiful country” that he had ever seen. 
He declared that only ‘the doubt that hangs over the future of this fine 
island’’ prevented him from settling there. 

By this time the difficulty of adjusting the plantation to the free labor 

system was somewhat lessened. On this subject Edmund wrote his 
father March 9, 1867: : 
Everything is moving in a manner that I think would please you if you were 
here; the Negroes all appear to be sattisfied, and are working well, although 
there has been a{n]} unusual number of conjugal jars, and consequent separations 
of bed and board; but those slight ripples on the surface seldom disturb the 
even current of plantation life you know. 

After the war the labor system at Ellendale took two forms, hired 
labor and farming on shares. A considerable number of Negro laborers 
worked for cash wages which in 1869 were $15 a month with rations. 
During the grinding season when laborers worked all day and half the 
night wages were $40 per month. Toward the end of the century it be- 
came more common to hire laborers by the day at a rate which usually 
ranged from fifty to seventy-five cents and occasionally higher. In De- 
cember, 1873, a contract was made with twenty-two Negroes for the 
cultivation of portions of the plantation. The following is a summary 
of the terms of the contract between the planter and his tenants: (1) 
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owner agreed to furnish land and seed cane and houseroom free of rent; 
(2) owner agreed to grind the cane and to furnish carts and wagons 
to haul it; (3) owner agreed to keep the sugarhouse and machinery in 
repair; the tenants were to keep the wagons in repair; (4) owner 
agreed to furnish one half of the hogsheads and barrels, the tenants to 
furnish the other half; (5) owner agreed to advance provisions and 
supplies and to receive in return a lien on the sugar crops of the tenants 
until repaid; (6) owner agreed to furnish one third of the wood to take 
off the crop, the tenant the other two thirds. As a fair compensation for 
the use of the land, sugarhouse, and seed cane, the tenants agreed to 
cultivate the land faithfully; to furnish labor, teams, and implements; 
to furnish seed corn; to furnish their labor during the grinding season 
at market rates; to pay one half of the expenses of grinding the cane 
made on land that they cultivated; and to turn over to the owner one 
third of the corn and one half of the sugar and molasses made on the 
land. 

Difficult problems of labor control and discipline occasionally arose 
at Ellendale under the free-labor system. For example, in February, 
1873, Evans, the overseer, shot and stabbed a Negro boy who refused to 
pile cane because he did not feel well. The Negroes on the place were 
“highly incensed” and might have mobbed the overseer had he not shut 
himself up in the house. That the McCollams did not approve of his 
action is indicated by the fact that he was immediately discharged. 

In the early years after the war the lack of ready capital necessitated 
a “‘live-at-home” and diversified production program at Ellendale. Mel- 
ons, vegetables, butter, eggs, beef, and chickens were raised on the place. 
As the sugar region recovered somewhat from its depression, Edmund 
and Alex, then in control of Ellendale, began again to resort to large- 
scale specialized production of sugar and the purchase of a large part 
of their supplies. For instance, in 1889, $6,574.52 was expended for 
the following supplies: 30 pounds of tobacco, 3414 barrels of mess 
pork, 17 sacks of corn, 4 carloads of oats, 9314 pounds of flour, 275 
pounds of coffee, 3 barrels of grits, 65 pounds of lard, 97 sacks of peas, 
6 sacks of salt, 2 sacks of bran, 34 boxes of shoulders, 85 barrels and 
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714 tons of cornmeal, and $1,351.70 worth of hardware and farm im- 
plements. 

Upon the death of his parents in 1873 (his Uncle John McCollam 
had died in 1867) , Edmund became manager of Ellendale and adminis- 
trator of the McCollam estate which in 1870 had been assessed for taxa- 
tion in Terrebonne at a valuation of $55,000. Edmund could hardly 
have chosen a more inauspicious time to begin management of the 
estate. On December 30, 1872, his sister Nellie described conditions 
as follows: “We have failed to make expenses on this place. . . . I tell 
you it is disheartening work to see around me daily the absolute signs 
of decay which the planting interests exhibit — Everyone is terribly 
blue the condition of affairs in Louisiana is positively terrible.” That 
the McCollams were in financial straits at this time is indicated by 
Nellie’s statement in March, 1873, “If we fail to make a good crop this 
year we are lost.” Apparently the next few years were none too good 
financially for in 1878 Edmund petitioned the court to allow him to 
mortgage Ellendale in order to raise sufficient capital to cultivate the 
land. His petition was granted and he mortgaged the plantation for 
$20,000 to Clapp and Brothers, commission merchants of New Orleans. 

Edmund bent all his energies to the task of making Ellendale a ‘‘go- 
ing concern.’’ He maintained the equipment of the plantation in as good 
order and repair as possible. In 1881 repairs were made on the sugar- 
house. Again in 1883, $2,800 was spent upon repairs on the sugar 
machinery. In 1900, $2,000 was spent to change the sugar mill from a 
two- to a three-roller mill. In production Ellendale maintained approxi- 
mately the same scale of operations in the period 1880-1900 as in the 
1850's, from 350 to 700 hogsheads and over. The fact that this planta- 
tion has remained in the McCollam family and is still a profitable sugar 
estate attests Edmund's energy and ability in the face of obstacles that 
destroyed many weaker and less capable planters. 

Alex McCollam, a younger brother of Edmund, began the production 
of sugar in 1880 on Argyle, a plantation in Terrebonne. Gaps in the 
records at this point make it impossible to state the source of his acqui- 
sition of Argyle or its exact size. Beginning with a small crop in 1881- 
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1882 (fifty-eight hogsheads of sugar and sixty-six barrels of molasses 
which sold for $5,629.49), he expanded his production rapidly in the 
1880's. In the summer of 1883 he had a sugar mill constructed at a 
cost of $6,000. Until 1884 he marketed his sugar in the form of yellow 
sugar in hogsheads as was the practice in the prewar period. From 1884 
to 1888, however, he paid one cent a pound to have the sugar granu- 
lated either at a nearby refinery or in New Orleans. The following 
table shows the annual production and sale at Argyle: 


Year Sugar Molasses Receipts 

1881 58 hhds. (of 200 Ibs. each) 66 bbls. (of 50 gal. each) $ 5,629.44 
1882 176 hhds. (of 200 lbs. each) pi 10,130.27 
1883 961 bbls. (of 340 lbs. each) 245 bbls. (of 50 gal. each) c. 14,500.00 
1884 944 bbls. (of 340 Ibs. each) 231 bbls. (of 50 gal. each) —- 
1885 749 bbls. (of 340 lbs. each) 219 bbls. (of 50 gal.each) 12,311.97 
1886 695 bbls. (of 340 lbs. each) ......... 
1887 1059 bbls. (of 340 lbs. each) ... eee ere Te ee: 
1888 231 hhds. (of 340 Ibs. each) 286 bbls. (of 50 gal. each) c. 11,600.00 
1889 «i neuaaeiie 6 5, Sia llc all Fa RPT ee kine sli 
1890 206 hhds. (of 340 Ibs. each) 311 bbls. (of 50 gal. each) c. 10,200.00 


In order to expand operations and keep the plantation properly 
equipped, Alex, being short of capital, was forced to borrow heavily 
from his New Orleans factor, at first Gidiere, Day, and Company, and 
later Ermann and Cahn. In January, 1891, the latter firm pointed out 
that his debit balance was $6,000 and requested him to draw upon them 
as little as possible until his account was reduced. By this time losses 
for several years and lack of capital forced Alex to sell Argyle and join 
Edmund in the management of Ellendale. A letter of March 15, 1891, 
from a close friend reveals the tragedy of financial bankruptcy to the 
southern planter. 


It is, believe me, with genuine, unavailing regret, that I learn of the sale of 
Argyle & the downfall of the ambitious hopes centered in it. It seems as if we, 
of the old regime, are destined to a swift destruction — a descent from the 
ambitious heights we once saw the great world from. Yet not one of us with a 
desire to desert our ancestral acres for new yet not greener fields — After five 
years of exile, the pain of yielding up our home to Vandals is one that time's 
touch fails to heal — no other place seems like home to us. It was a long struggle 
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with us, as with you, to hold on till a clear harbor should be seen in the sea — 
we missed the harbor — & you miss it — & are left drifting rudderless with the 
onsweeping tide — It seems such a little while since you came from abroad — 
so hopeful of the future, so willing to make an honest effort to succeed — in 
seeing you lose Argyle, I feel as if I were seeing my own brothers fail again, 
despite their endeavors . . . . I have hoped against hope, that in the general 
upheaval, you all would stand — you have been always, the best friends we 
ever had & I sincerely regret it has been so utterly out of our power to extend 
the helping hand to you, you alone held out to us. 

Social life in the Louisiana sugar region was not appreciably different 
in the period 1865-1900 from the immediate prewar years. As before 
the war some member of the McCollam family made an occasional trip 
to the North, usually Washington and New York. In 1868 Andrew, Jr., 
and his father traveled into the Northeast and went into Canada. An- 
drew McCollam even managed to send Alex to Europe. There was a 
continual round of visiting of several days’ duration among the younger 
members of the McCollam, Connelly, Minor, and Cage families. Visits 
to New Orleans were more frequent but perhaps less prolonged than 
in the 1850's. In 1873 Nellie, Henry, and Edmund attended the Mardi 
Gras festivities. Henry met many of his college friends there and both 
he and Edmund ‘were both the worse for too much . . . beer.” 

Until his death in 1873 Andrew McCollam gave his children every 
advantage that his means permitted. Even the lean years immediately 
following the war were not allowed to interrupt their education. Henry, 
who had entered the Louisiana State Seminary at Alexandria in the fall 
of 1865, remained there until 1869 when he entered the University of 
Virginia where he studied for three years. His younger brother Willie 
entered Louisiana State Seminary in the fall of 1870 and Alex joined 
Henry at the University of Virginia in 1871. From Henry's letters home 
one gathers that college boys then were little if any different from those 
of today. The Friday night “hops” and the ‘‘society of the ladys” were 
matters of major interest. That life at school was not allowed to be- 
come too well ordered and refined is indicated by Henry’s letter of De- 
cember 3, 1865: “I verily believe that we have the most mischievous 
set of boys here that ever collected together . . . they will come into your 
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room with a blackening-brush, and black your face, or beat you pretty 
near to death with a pillar or a clothes bag.” 

In most instances the advantages and opportunities that the Mc- 
Collams gave their children were well repaid in the form of able and 
respected citizens. In the case of Andrew, Jr., however, his father ex- 
perienced a bitter disappointment. After receiving a law degree from 
the University of Louisiana (later Tulane University) in 1868 he began 
the practice of his profession in New Orleans. In order to shift some 
of the heavy burden of plantation management from his shoulders, An- 
drew McCollam entrusted the control of his finances to his son. An- 
drew, Jr., proved to be an incapable bookkeeper and by December, 1872, 
had his father’s financial affairs “in a dreadful condition.” He was by 
this time becoming a heavy drinker. Whether this had any influence 
upon his mismanagement is uncertain. At any rate his sister wrote 
December 30, 1872, ‘I don’t think Pa will ever have anything more to 
do with Andrew.”’ What became of Andrew, the writer has been unable 
to discover. His name never again appeared in any of the McCollam 
Papers. 

Though Andrew, Jr., failed to attain the prominence which might 
reasonably have been expected of him, Edmund had an honorable and 
useful career. He interested himself especially in flood control on the 
Mississippi River, a problem of particular importance to the sugar 
region. In 1878 Governor Francis T. Nicholls appointed him to mem- 
bership on the Board of Levee Commissioners for his district with the 
duty of supervising flood control in Terrebonne and adjacent parishes. 
In 1881-1882 he repeatedly urged his friend Randall L. Gibson, member 
of the House of Representatives from Louisiana, to secure Federal ap- 
propriations to strengthen the levees and to deepen and make navigable 
the streams in Terrebonne. He was instrumental in the construction in 
the parish of a canal that lowered freight rates to and from New Or- 
leans. In 1877 Governor Nicholls appointed him a member of the Board 
of Control of the Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College in which he took a vital interest. He was prominent 
in the state Democratic party, serving in the legislature, in the Louisi- 
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ana constitutional convention of 1898, and representing his state at 
several National Democratic conventions. 

Thus ends the recorded chronicle of the McCollams, a planter family 
of the Old and New South. In many respects the family typified the 
characteristics commonly associated with the planter class of the Lower 
South. Ambitious, energetic, and able, the elder Andrew McCollam 
settled in 1838 in the sugar region, that El Dorado of the South. There 
he prospered and grew rich with the country until the Civil War 
wrecked the Louisiana sugar industry, seemingly beyond repair. Wealth 
and comfort, however, did not destroy the indomitable energies of all 
the younger McCollams. Whereas many of their friends and neighbors, 
deficient in endurance and adaptability or perhaps simply less fortunate, 
succumbed to the destruction of more than ten years of economic and 
social collapse, the McCollams survived. Upon the ruins of an ante- 
bellum fortune they built a post-bellum fortune. Nor did life for them 
in the New South change substantially from its pattern in the Old South. 
Planters in the best sense of the word before the war, the McCollams 
remained planters after the war. 











A Critical Analysis of Abolition Literature 
1830-1840 


By Henry H. Simms 


Despite all that has been written concerning the controversy over 
abolition material in the mails, there is not, among our secondary his- 
torical works, any one that gives an adequate analysis of the content of 
that material. Mr. Gilbert H. Barnes in his recent excellent work, The 
Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844,’ has treated carefully the strategy of 
the abolitionists, and the motivation for, and the possible extent of the 
influence of, the antislavery movement; but he was not primarily con- 
cerned with criticism of pamphlet material. Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart 
in his Slavery and Abolition*® has touched all phases of the abolition 
movement; but he has touched very gently in dealing with the propa- 
ganda against slavery and the slaveholder. 

In presenting this paper, it will be necessary to pay some attention 
to currents of life both North and South, since the literature deals with 
both; but the emphasis will of course be upon the South. Most of the 
literature was published by the American Anti-Slavery Society, but sev- 
eral periodicals were available which were not. Human Rights, The 
Friend of Man, The Emancipator, The Anti-Slavery Record, The Quar- 
terly Anti-Slavery Magazine, The Liberator, The National Enquirer, 
Slavery As It Is, and other publications of lesser significance were used 
for parts of the decade; and through their pages spoke such leaders as 


1 Gilbert H. Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933). 

2 Albert B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition (New York, 1906). What the present writer 
regards as a very mild treatment of the abolition propaganda may be found in sbid., 203 
et seq. 
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William Goodell, Benjamin Lundy, Elizur Wright, William L. Gar- 
rison, Theodore D. Weld, Charles Stuart, Beriah Green, Angelina 
Grimké, and others. The periodicals circulated by the American Anti- 
Slavery Society reached their highest point, 1,095,800, by the middle of 
the year 1836,° but during the next year, as the result of the emphasis 
upon a popular speaking campaign instead of upon pamphlet circula- 
tion,* the number dropped to 718,267. The Emancipator, The Aniti- 
Slavery Record, and Human Rights comprised the large bulk of the 
circulation.° 

The starting point of the abolition assault upon slavery was that the 
institution was wrong in principle; that it deprived the slave of the 
natural right of liberty, of the opportunity for advancement, and of 
the use of his labor for his own benefit. It was held to be contrary to 
the Bible and to the spirit of Christianity.’ Closely linked with these 
theoretical premises, which were very plausibly and strongly presented, 
was the contention that there was no problem involved in immediate 
emancipation, that no dangers lurked in the future, should such a policy 
be adopted. Despite the fact that slave property was “the subject of 
mortgages, deeds of trust, and family settlements,” and that slave labor 
was closely linked with the cultivation of the southern staples, the 
abolitionists not only denounced the idea of compensating the master, 
but held that, if compensation were given, it should be to the slave." 
They scoffed at the idea that social maladjustments might follow their 


8 Third Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society; with the Speeches deliv- 
ered at the Meeting, May 10, 1836 (New York, 1836). Cited hereafter as Annual Report. 
The monthly publications had the following circulation: Anti-Slavery Record (New York, 
1835-1837), 385,000; Human Rights (New York, 1835-1838), 240,000; Emancipator 
(title varies, New York, 1834-1850), 210,000; Slave’s Friend (New York, 1836-1838), 
205,000; Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine (New York, 1835-1837), 5,500, bound volumes 
5000, occasional pamphlets 8,500, and circulars and prints 36,800. See Third Annual Re- 
port, 1836, p. 35. 

4 Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, 104. 

5 Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, 1 (1837), 348. 

® Human Rights, 1 (1835), July, n.p.; Constitution of the Anti-Slavery Society of Salem 
(Salem, 1834); William E. Channing, Works, with an introduction by George E. Chan- 
ning, 4 vols. (Boston, 1846), V, 33-34. 

7 Utica Friend of Man, September 29, November 3, 1836; “Resolutions of the National 
Anti-Slavery Convention at Philadelphia, Dec. 4, 1833,” in Abolitionist (Boston, 1833), 
I (1833), 177-79; First Annual Report, 1834, pp. 51-52. 
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sweeping program of emancipation. Said James A. Thome, at the an- 
niversary meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1834, “Safety 
of emancipation. On this point, the slaveholder is more than ignorant 
—he is deplorably misinformed.”* William Jay held, as did many other 
abolitionists, that immediate emancipation did not mean the granting 
of all rights at once (political ones, for example, might be withheld), 
but he was sure, at any rate, that God would not let a nation suffer 
for doing justice. The Anti-Slavery Record claimed that only a small 
portion of the whites in the South would be at all affected by emanci- 
pation.® It did not matter that some of the slaves in that section in the 
early 1830's were natives of Africa, and that many were not very far 
removed from that unfortunate condition which was theirs in Africa; it 
did not matter that in many communities they outnumbered or equaled 
in number the whites; universal freedom was the immediate abolition 
goal. While it is impossible to make a rigid distinction between the 
economic and social aspects of the slavery problem, it is the feeling of 
this writer that the South, taken as a whole, was influenced more by 
the social aspect—the problem, as visualized, of general adjustments 
between the races, if freedom came—than by the economic one. Jeffer- 
son, who opposed slavery in theory; Harper, who defended it in theory; 
and the nonslaveholding whites, who had no immediate economic in- 
terest in the institution, all were deeply conscious of the social factor 
involved.*° 

The institution of slavery in practice was assailed by the abolitionists 
in vigorous and often exaggerated fashion. Their strongest point of 
attack was against the domestic slave trade. Slave trading in itself was 

8 First Annual Report, 1834, p. 10. 

* William Jay, An Inquiry into the Character and Tendency of the American Coloniza- 
tion and American Anti-Slavery Societies (New York, 1835), 168-70; Anti-Slavery Record, 
Ill (1837), 39. 

1° A convenient summary of Jefferson's views may be found in Matthew T. Mellon, 
Early American Views on Negro Slavery from the Letters and Papers of the Founders of 
the Republic (Boston, 1934). For Chancellor William Harper's views, see The Pro-Slavery 
Argument (Charleston, 1853), 88-90; and for those of nonslaveholding whites, Frederick 
L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Back Country, 2 vols. (New York, 1860), I, 225-26, 267-68; 


Il, 24; id., A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, 2 vols. (New York, 1904, originally 
issued in 1856), Il, 218-19. 
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of course no novelty in American life in the 1830's, because North and 
South had jointly participated in that practice in a legal way for many 
years prior to 1808; but the trading now going on was sectional in 
character, and, as its most vulnerable point, did sometimes involve the 
separation of families, even if efforts were made to prevent such sep- 
aration.”* 

In pursuance of the idea that the planter extracted all that he could 
from the slave, and gave little or nothing in return, the abolitionists 
arrived at a very definite conclusion as to the food allowed the Negroes. 
Elizur Wright, editor of the Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, declared 
that the amount was a peck of corn a week for one who was “defrauded 
of his wages, driven with the whip,” and “overworked,’* and Rev. S. 
L. Pomeroy of Maine, speaking before the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, likewise pictured the slave being “driven to the field with the 
whip” and existing on the ration mentioned above.’* The Anti-Slavery 
Record alluded to the food allowance in the following language: 
“While the slave has been driven to daily labor on his peck of corn 
a week, the master has been feasting at his expense, and driving fine 
bargains with the northern merchants.”** 

Careful students of the economic and social history of the old South, 
such as Sydnor and Flanders, have exploded this claim that the slave 
was generally underfed or that he lived on a peck of corn a week. In 
addition to meal or corn, he was given an allowance of meat, frequently 
sweet potatoes, sometimes other things, and was generally allowed to 
raise his own vegetables.”* 

11 This charge is so frequently made in abolition literature that it is not deemed neces- 
sary to cite authorities. Frederic Bancroft, Slave-Trading in the Old South (Baltimore, 
1931), is the standard work on this subject. For separations, and some restrictions on the 
same, see particularly, #bid., 197-221. See also, Nehemiah Adams, Southside View of Slav- 
ery (Boston, 1854), 68-81, in regard to efforts to prevent separations. 

12 Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, | (1835), 96-98, 132. 

18 Quoted in New York Evangelist (New York, 1830-1902), May 13, 1834. 

14 Anti-Slavery Record, U1 (1837), 40. The same claim in regard to the peck of corn 
per week may be found in “Report of New England Anti-Slavery Society,” in Abolitionist, 
I (1833), 40; and in Human Rights, quoted in Utica Friend of Man, July 28, 1836. 


15 Charles S. Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi (New York, 1933), 30-39; Ralph B. Flan- 
ders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia (Chapel Hill, 1933), 156-59. 
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A third point of attack upon the slavery system consisted in the 
denunciation of the nature and character of the codes sustaining it. 
Laws giving the master virtually complete control over the slave, pre- 
venting the latter from owning property or from receiving money, if 
he were hired, or from assembling, unless a white man were present, 
or from being taught to read and write—all these were held to repre- 
sent a veritable engine of tyranny and oppression. It was said that there 
was no protection for men or women, and no freedom of action in their 
lives."* William Goodell thought that no people who ever existed were 
better than their laws, though some had been known to be worse,” and 
Weld held that the codes showed the “diabolical indifference” of the 
southern people “to the most excruciating and protracted torments in- 
flicted on” the slaves."* 

Taken at face value, the slave codes were very severe, more so after 
the rise of the northern abolitionists than before; but slavery was a 
“peculiar institution,” and what laws normally indicate in regard to 
public sentiment might not necessarily hold true in the case of these 
laws. The slave codes were there for use, if necessary, but were not 
strictly applied, except in case an insurrection had occurred, or threat- 
ened, or unless perhaps abolition pamphlets were causing uneasiness. 
Slaves traveled in groups without being accompanied by whites, received 
money when they were hired, traveled individually without passes, were 
sometimes taught to read, though all these actions were in violation of 
codes.*® 

The matter of physical treatment of Negroes receives much attention 
in the literature. The Anti-Slavery Record specialized in pictorial repre- 
sentations, portraying everything from the whipping to the shooting of 
slaves,” and it claimed that “The system of slavery is connected with 


16 Jay, An Inquiry, 130-37; Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1 (1833), 70; New York Evangelist, 
August 23, 30, September 20, 1834; Lydia Child, Amti-Slavery Catechism (Newburyport, 
1835), 4-6, 18. 

17 Views expressed in Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, 1 (1835), 22. 

18 Theodore D. Weld, Slavery as It Is: Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses (New 
York, 1839), 145. 

19 Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), 161-65; Flan- 
ders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, 201-203; Bancroft, Slave-Trading in the Old South, 162. 

20 Anti-Slavery Record, 1 (1835), 49, 71, 97, 109; II (1836), 1, 13, 49. 
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abominable atrocities, of which the half has never yet been told,”** and 
that, if all of its cruelties were known to the world, “All who have the 
common feelings of humanity would recoil . . . , they would utter such 
a note of remonstrance, that slavery would not last a year.””** The Anti- 
Slavery Magazine estimated that, in ten years, 300,000 Negroes “were 
prematurely worn out on the cotton and sugar plantations.”** The New 
York State Anti-Slavery Society, in an address published in the Phil- 
adelphia National Enquirer, claimed that of 500,000 working slaves, 
each earned, beyond his subsistence, $200 per annum to which he was 
entitled. But to obtain that for himself, the planter inflicted “On an 
average, twenty lashes or blows on the person of each slave, . . . amount- 
ing to fifty millions of lashes, on the two and a half millions of slaves, 
or in other words, a blow is struck for every two dollars earned by the 
slave. The fifty millions of lashes is the return the slaveholder makes as 
a compensation for the $100,000,000 earned for the masters by the poor 
slaves,” and these blows ‘exceed all the acts of cruelty of the civilized 
and barbarian world beside. Yes, the twelve slave states of America are 
the headquarters of cruelty for the world.’’** Charles Stuart, the close 
friend of Weld, proclaimed through the columns of the Utica Friend 
of Man that slavery was a system “full of incest, adultery, fornication, 
robbery, impatience, pride, insolence, riot, insubordination, and mur- 
der!"*® and Garrison denounced the South as “one great Sodom,” sug- 
gested that females were ‘whipped into submission,’ and declared that 
of the colored population in the United States “forty nine out of fifty 
have more or less white blood in their veins.”** Weld’s Slavery as It Is, 
said to have been the handbook of the antislavery movement for ten 
years,”’ carried the assault upon slavery to vituperative heights not 


21 [bid., Il (1836), 12. 

22 Ibid., | (1835), 49-50. 

28 Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, 1 (1836), 192. 

24 Philadelphia National Enquirer, December 17, 1836. 

25 Utica Friend of Man, November 10, 1836. 

26 Boston Liberator, July 19, 1834. See ibid., December 29, 1832, for a more violent 
attack on slavery. 

27 Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond (eds.), Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, 
Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844, 2 vols. (New York, 1934), I, xiii. 
Cited hereafter as Weld-Grimké Letters. 
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reached by any publication, except perhaps the Liberator. The slaves’ 
ears were “cut off,” iron collars with prongs were put “around their 
necks,” their eyes were “knocked out,” they were “branded with red- 
hot irons,” and tortured with the “claws of cats,” and in many other 
ways—so goes Weld’s story. These deeds were said to be “frequently” 
committed by the highest classes in the South.” The Emancipator wanted 
that book “‘read by every influential individual, in the free states, with- 
out delay”; Zion’s Herald thought that no man could “read its thrilling, 
burning statements without hating slavery with an undying hatred” ;* 
and Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe is said to have kept it ‘in her work basket 
by day,” and to have “‘slept with it under her pillow by night.’’* 

The matter of the treatment of slaves cannot be discussed here at any 
length, nor disposed of in any sweeping generalization. Sometimes 
successful maintenance of the system, sometimes unworthy impulses, 
resulted in harsh treatment; sometimes kindness and special privileges 
constituted all the discipline necessary. But if one accepted the abolition 
accounts, he would have to conclude that punishments must have been 
frequently inflicted for pleasure, or that the masters for some strange 
reason desired to damage seriously their own property. The man who 
studied the life of the Old South most of inis life has concluded that 
“There was clearly no general prevalence of severity and strain in the 
régime” and that “The theory of rigid coercion and complete exploita- 
tion was as strange to the bulk of the planters as the doctrine and prac- 
tice of moderation was to those who viewed the régime from afar and 
with the mind’s eye.” 

The abolitionists assailed not only the system with which the slave- 
holder was connected, but his personal character and habits as well. 


28 Weld, Slavery as It Is, 7-10. Channing criticized Weld, justly it seems, for taking too 
much “for granted” in citing his cases of cruelty. Channing to Angelina Weld, May 6, 
1839, in Barnes and Dumond (eds.), Weld-Grimké Letters, 1, 760-61. 

29 Both quotations in Emancipator, June 13, 1839. This periodical contained much ma- 
terial that suggested the alleged harsh nature of the slavery system. See issues, for exam- 
ple, of August 8, October 10, November 7, 1839. 

8° Evidence cited in Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, 231. 

31 Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York, 1918), 307, 293. In this 
brief paper it is impossible to cite many authorities on this point. 
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The Anti-Slavery Record, which, in 1835 and 1836, had by far the 
largest circulation of any abolition publication,** declared that the mas- 
ter looked with scorn and contempt upon the slave, because the former 
had a heart which was “‘cankered, festered and pestilent.’’** But it struck 
more directly at personal integrity, when it declared that the policy of 
the abolitionists, since 1830, had been “to denounce slaveholding as a 
sin in all circumstances, and place the determined slaveholder on the 
list of felons, as worthy to be excluded from the society of honest men 
as the pickpocket, the counterfeiter, or highway robber. . . . If slave- 
holders are guilty of a worse felony than highwaymen, it is very absurd 
to approach them smilingly, and reason the matter as if they were high- 
minded, honorable, and honest men.” If the North could be convinced 
that the masters had no standing ‘among honest men,” slavery would 
come to an end.** Stuart, in another widely circulated abolition paper, 
denounced the slaveholders and all who sympathized with them as 
generally of seared conscience, corrupt hearts, brutal wills, and dark- 
ened understanding,*® while another writer, a member of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, warned northern capitalists not to extend 
credit to the planters since their ‘principles and daily practice” forbade 
“That we should expect honor or honesty among them.’’** Weld de- 
clared that the “majority of the slaveholders” were “ignorant men,” 
and that thousands of them could not read and write. He felt that they 
were generally ruffians, who had “converted the Congress of the United 
States into a very bear garden,” and delighted in such barbarous sports 
as cockfighting and horse racing. It was true that they had racecourses 
at the North, but they were “Thronged chiefly by Southerners and 


82 Third Annual Report, 1836, p. 35. During the year prior to May 10, 1836, 385,000 
copies had been circulated. 

83 Anti-Slavery Record, Ill (1837), 25, 36. The idea of complete absence of sympathy 
between master and slave is expressed in the Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, 1 (1836), 
317, 320. 

A National Anti-Slavery Convention, meeting at Philadelphia in 1833, had declared the 
slaveholder a ‘‘man-stealer,"” a term regularly used by abolitionists to describe him in the 
1830's. See Abolitionist, 1 (1833), 177-79. 

84 Anti-Slavery Record, ll (1836), 100-102. For similar ideas, see ibid., III (1837), 46. 

35 Human Rights, 1 (1835), July, n.p. 

86 Henry C. Wright, in Utica Friend of Man, July 15, 1837. 
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‘northern men with southern principles.’ Andrew Jackson, Thomas H. 
Benton, Henry Clay, and George McDuffie, because they had fought 
duels, were listed among that “Majority of the most distinguished men 
in the slaveholding states’ who had “‘gloried in strutting over the stage 
in the character of murderers.’”"** 

The Christianity of the slaveholder was vigorously assailed. It was 
said that his was a “chain-forging Christianity,” a ‘spurious Christian- 
ity,” that he could “no more be a true Christian than the highwayman,” 
that the whole territory (the South) was “cursed of God.’’** By 1835 
the abolitionists were making concerted efforts to prevent slaveholders 
from sharing the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in northern churches,** 
a move which drew strong condemnation from William E. Channing. 
Channing was strongly antislavery, and sympathized in many ways with 
the abolitionists, but felt that they were too vituperative, that by repre- 
senting the slaveholders ‘as monsters of cruelty and crime” they were 
harming the antislavery cause. He pointed out, also, that there was 
another side to the question.*° 

The abolitionists conceived of the southern social order in general 
as one of sharp extremes. Lewis Tappan pictured it as a system under 
which one half of the people labored without wages for the “support 
of the other half in idleness and iniquity.”** According to the Anti- 
Slavery Record, the population of the South was “made up mostly of 
starving, terror-stricken slaves, and blustering prodigals.’** And, said 

87 Weld, Slavery as It Is, 184-87. For an additional charge of this violent, brutal nature 
of the slaveholder, see Philadelphia National Enquirer, March 25, 1837. The Rhode Island 
Anti-Slavery Society expressed the opinion that the planters’ way of life nursed tyranny to 
such an extent that “nearly one half the entire number of our national legislators become 
despots, and the remainder are exposed to the infectious example.” Utica Friend of Man, 
June 30, 1836. 

88 See extracts from “Declaration of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society,” in Utica 
Friend of Man, June 30, 1836; Genius of Liberty (Lowell, lll., 1840-1842), quoted in 
Emancipator, June 7, 1848; George Thompson, in Second Annual Report, 1836, p. 20. 

3° For efforts of Birney, Charles G. Finney, and others along this line, see Boston Lib- 
erator, December 20, 1834; March 28, April 4, 1835; Third Annual Report, 1836, p. 82. 

4° See Channing to Birney, in Philadelphia National Enquirer, December 31, 1836; id. 
to Abolitionists, ‘bid., January, 18, 1838. See also, Channing, Works, Il, 126-33. 


41 Utica Friend of Man, November 24, 1836. 
42 Anti-Slavery Record, U1 (1837), 46. 
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the Friend of Man; “Every man who is willing to earn his livelihood 
by his own honest labor, despises from his very soul, the idea of living 
upon the forced, unrequited labor of another.”** The South, it was 
claimed, regarded labor as degrading, and a man scarcely respectable, 
if he performed manual tasks.“* These ideas in regard to the Old South, 
which served admirably the purpose of the abolitionists, and are still 
widely accepted, need modification. There was, of course, a class in that 
section with many slaves, broad acres, and time for travel and varied 
cultural pursuits; there were poor whites with little or no property, who 
had a decidedly inferior place in the social order; but, as shown by the 
Census of 1860, there were many small or moderate-sized farms, and 
their owners, some with slaves and some without, often labored in the 
fields, sometimes alone, frequently side by side with the blacks. David 
R. Hundley, a keen observer of social relations during ante-bellum days, 
declared that “No man can travel a day through any thickly-settled 
portion of the South, but he will come up with some sturdy yeoman 
and his sons working in company of their Negroes; sometimes their 
own property, at other times hirelings whom they have employed by 
the month or year.” Similar observations are recorded by other con- 
temporary Southerners and by travelers.*° 


43 Utica Friend of Man, October 20, 1836. 

44 Ibid., June 30, 1836; Boston Liberator, February 23, August 10, 1833; Quarterly 
Anti-Slavery Magazine, I (1836), 326. 

45 Olmsted, Journey in the Back Country, 1, 231; Ul, 27, 60; Basil Hall, Travels in 
North America, in the Years 1827 and 1828, 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 1829), III, 279. See 
also, speeches of John C. Calhoun, in Cong. Globe, 30 Cong. 1 Sess., 875-76, Appendix, 
868-73 (June 27, 1848); and of Thomas H. Bayly of Virginia, ibid., Appendix, 572-79 
(May 16, 1848) ; David R. Hundley, Social Relations in Our Southern States (New York, 
1860), 120-22, 193-97; John S. Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina (Baltimore, 
1899), 8. In Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Agriculture, 221, are listed close to 
500,000 farms in the eleven states that seceded, over half of which consist of from 20 to 
100 acres. The number of slaveholders in the eleven states was 306,272. Ibid., 247. After 
deductions for slaveholders who were not farmers, and allowances for duplication in farm 
ownership are made, it would seem that there were many small farmers, not unlike many 
in other sections, who owned no slaves. 

Since this paper was written, Frank L. and Harriet C. Owsley have published in the 
Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935-), VI (1940), 24-45, a carefully prepared 
article entitled “The Economic Basis of Society in the Late Ante-Bellum South,” pertinent 
to this point. They present most convincing evidence, based largely on the unpublished 
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The abolition crusade was a highly controversial matter in the North, 
so it was natural that the literature should analyze, to some extent, the 
currents of northern life. But why the opposition in that section? Why 
should some be passive, and still others damage homes and churches 
and hurl stones when abolition meetings were in progress?*° The aboli- 
tionists had an answer, if not an entirely adequate one. They explained 
the opposition in terms of economic connections between the South and 
North, and the presence of race prejudice in the North. 

Lydia Child and Angelina Grimké felt that the manufacturers and 
merchants were making vast profits out of the products of slave labor, 
and condemned them for receiving mortgages based on slaves and 
plantations.“ Garrison alleged that northern people ‘barter their own 
souls for bales of cotton, and hogsheads of sugar and molasses.’* 

But the abolitionists placed much more emphasis upon race prejudice 
as a barrier to their progress, despite the fact that there were very few 
Negroes in the free states. Angelina Grimké declared that “prejudice 
against color is the most powerful enemy we have to fight with at the 
North,” and she deplored the spirit which prevented the establishment 
of a colored school at New Haven, and broke up schools established at 
Canterbury and Canaan.*° The Second Annual Report of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society admitted that the “unhappy condition” of free 
Negroes led many to predict that slaves would be in worse condition, if 
emancipated,” and James G. Birney expressed the opinion that “There 
is less Negro hatred in the slave than in the free states. They are sub- 
ject to more insult in the latter than in the former.’*' Garrison, perhaps 
exhibiting his usual facility for exaggeration, declared that “It is a 
Federal census reports, to the effect that the nonslaveholder in that section was a much 
more significant economic factor than has been commonly supposed. 

46 Boston Liberator, July 19, 26, December 6, 13, 1834; Utica Friend of Man, July 21, 
Cae Anti-Slavery Catechism, 35; \etters of Angelina Grimké, in Philadelphia Na- 
tional Enquirer, October 20, 1836; March 18, 1837. 

48 Boston Liberator, October 25, 1834. 

49 Philadelphia National Enquirer, October 20, 1836; March 18, 1837. 

50 Second Annual Report, 1835, p. 69. 


51 [bid., Appendix, 81. Birney, as did Garrison, emphasized the insults to Negroes 
when they traveled. 
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humiliating truth, that prejudice against persons of a colored com- 
plexion is more exclusive and venomous in New England than in any 
other portion of this republic.”** The abolitionists, who opposed coloni- 
zation largely on moral grounds, and did what they could to establish 
schools for Negroes,** seemed sincere in their denunciations of race 
prejudice, and were much more consistent in accepting the implications 
of their doctrines than were many of the antislavery political leaders 
who proclaimed the idea of equality. 

A perusal of this literature suggests some other factors that will 
have to be discussed very briefly. Benjamin Lundy established his Phil- 
adelphia National Enquirer in 1836 to prove that there was a “grand 
conspiracy of slaveholders and land speculators” to wrest Texas from 
Mexico, a point of view which has been attacked by a recent able 
writer." Abolitionists resented especially those provisions of the Con- 
stitution which made it mandatory to return fugitive slaves and to lend 
northern aid in case insurrection took place in the South. Some claimed 
that a standing army had to be maintained for the purpose of protecting 
slavery.*® Stuart, however, declared that the slaves could be emancipated 
under the provisions of the Constitution;*’ Garrison, as early as 1832, 
described that instrument as “dripping with human blood”; even if he 
did recognize it, Beriah Green, in 1833, asked whether “A voluntary 
compact, based on crime, is of immutable everlasting obligation?” ; and 
Samuel J. May, in 1834, denied that there was, under the Constitution, 
any guarantee of slavery in the states.” 


52 Boston Liberator, June 14, 1834. For other claims as to race prejudice, see Utica 
Friend of Man, November 24, 1836; Jay, An Inquiry, 29, 31-35, 37. 

58 Anti-Slavery Record, 1 (1835), 32, cites progress along this line. 

54 See Lundy's statement, in Philadelphia National Enquirer, March 8, 1838. For addi- 
tional allegations of this character, see ibid., August 17-31, 1836; January 28, March 
11, 1837. 

55 See Eugene C. Barker, “The Influence of Slavery in the Colonization of Texas,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1915-), XI (1925), 3-36. 

56 Child, Anti-Slavery Catechism, 29-30; remarks of Birney, in Second Annual Report, 
1835, pp. 6-7; remarks of L. Neely of Oneida Institute, in Utica Friend of Man, September 
1, 8, 1836; Abolitionist, 1 (1833), 35; remarks of John G. Whittier, in Boston Liberator, 
August 10, 1833; and “Address of Western Reserve Anti-Slavery Convention,” ibid., No- 
vember 1, 1839. Both Whittier and the “Address” made the claim in regard to the army. 

57 Utica Friend of Man, September 1, 8, 1836 . 

58 Boston Liberator, December 29, 1832; March 16, 1833; October 18, 1834. 
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Some abolitionists expressed the belief that their agitation would not 
drive the South to disunion, for the section would, in that case, lose the 
protection essential to slavery, and also find abolition sentiment strongly 
at work in its midst.” But they felt that agitation must go on, regard- 
less of the consequences. The Anti-Slavery Record formulated the idea 
of an irrepressible conflict in these words: “The two principles (slavery 
and anti-slavery) are at irreconcilable war,—the two parties cannot 
peacefully coexist; either the one must be driven from the geography 
of the globe, or the other must be wholly and permanently brutified, or 
the conflict must be eternal.””° 

What were some of the results of these widely disseminated ideas? 
Their sponsors claimed that they were making converts at the South,” 
but the evidence seems to prove decidedly the contrary. There had been 
a mild antislavery movement prior to 1830 in all the northern tier of 
southern states,"* but it disappeared rapidly after that time. More than 
one hundred antislavery societies, or more than three fourths of all in 
the United States, were in the slave states in 1827, but in 1835 all had 
disappeared in those states except one in Kentucky."* David Walker's 
Appeal, a particularly inflammatory pamphlet published by a free Negro 
in Boston in 1829, urged the slaves to violent action, and led directly 
to the passage of more repressive slave codes in Georgia and North 
Carolina,** when it was discovered that the Appeal was being circulated. 
Its circulation, which was prior to Nat Turner's insurrection, tended 

59 Child, Anti-Slavery Catechism, 36; remarks of Birney, in Second Annual Report, 
1835, p. 9; ibid., 66-68. 


60 Anti-Slavery Record, I11 (1837), 39. 

61 First Annual Report, 1834, p. 49; letter of Angelina Grimké, in Philadelphia Na- 
tional Enquirer, August 3, 1837. 

62 Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina, 7, 98-105; Theodore Whitfield, Slav- 
ery Agitation in Virginia (Baltimore, 1930), 7, 47 et seq.; Alice Adams, The Neglected 
Period of Anti-Slavery in America, 1808-1831 (Boston, 1908), 17 ff., 116 ff. 

63 Adams, Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America, 116-18; Second Annual Report, 
1835, pp. 83-87. 

64 Clement Eaton, “A Dangerous Pamphlet in the Old South,” in Journal of Southern 
History, 11 (1936), 323-34; Henry H. Garnett, David Walker's Appeal with a brief Sketch 
of his Life and Garnett’s Address to the Slaves of the United States of America (New 
York, 1848). 
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to emphasize the dangers inherent in the mass of literature, even if that 
were not as incendiary in tone as the above-mentioned pamphlet. The 
Annual Report of the New England Anti-Slavery Society in 1833 ad- 
mitted that abolition agitation might make the system of slave control 
more repressive, and noted that slave codes in many states had become 
more severe since 1831, but expected the greater severity to produce a 
reaction against the institution of slavery.® 

This agitation placed the South on the defensive in the slavery con- 
troversy, and led her to an exaggerated defense of her “peculiar insti- 
tution.” The writer does not mean to suggest that there was no defense 
of slavery prior to 1830, but that it was much less general and less 
militant than after that time. The Report of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1836 congratulated its affiliated bodies upon the fact that 
their agitation had brought the South openly to defend her system as 
a “blessing,” a thought which, it claimed, the section had always enter- 
tained.* It goes without saying that the strong proslavery utterances of 
McDuffie, Calhoun, and others in the middle 1830's lent provocation 
to the abolitionists,” yet all the essential tenets of the latter had been 
clearly defined before that time, and the motivation came largely from 
other factors. The Southerners may not have acted wisely in taking a 
determined stand against antislavery petitions, and the abolition assaults 
upon the outposts of slavery may have been the natural antislavery 
course; but before we so quickly conclude, with the abolitionists, that 
the slaveholders were aggressive in their stand, we may consider that 
the petitioners were aiming through action and agitation in Congress to 
weaken and ultimately destroy the institution by capturing all of its 
outposts, and that those who were responsible for the pamphlet flood, 
with its currents of unmitigated abuse of everything in the South, were 
responsible also for ‘the petition flood.” 


65 Abolitionist, 1 (1833), 34. 

66 Third Annual Report, 1836, p. 75. 

67 Philadelphia National Enquirer, April 29, August 10, 1837; Utica Friend of Man, 
quoted in ibid., February 15, 1838. 

®8 New York Evangelist, quoted in Philadelphia National Enquirer, October 20, 1836; 
Philadelphia National Enquirer, January 28, 1837; Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, 130 et seq. 
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Economic factors, as always, helped to shape the course of sectional 
history, 1830 to 1840; but the rise of militant abolitionists, however 
sincere, domiciled in a section which did not have the southern prob- 
lem, denying, indeed, that there was a problem, frequently using violent 
language, and begetting its use by opponents, did much to cement the 
South in defense of her own way of life, and to inject into the slavery 


controversy a psychological factor henceforth never absent from it. 
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Pious READING IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


By Louis B. WRIGHT 


Among the many significant sidelights on the life of colonial Virginia 
planters furnished by William Byrd’s shorthand diary, which recently 
came to light in the Huntington Library, none is more interesting than 
Byrd’s comment on his reading. During the years 1709-1712, the period 
covered by the diary, Byrd was not only a constant student of the classics 
and Hebrew, but he also frequently refreshed himself with a stout ser- 
mon. For example, he favored the works of the Rev. John Tillotson, 
famous Anglican preacher of the late seventeenth century. Now Byrd 
was one of the richest and most worldly of cavalier planters; he had 
been the associate of Restoration wits like William Wycherley when 
a member of the Middle Temple; and to the end of his life in 1744 he 
remained susceptible to the wiles of women. Yet despite these qualities, 
Byrd had a strain of piety. As his diary shows, it was his plan to pray 
regularly morning and night, and when he forgot he noted the omission 
as regrettable. From his own library—the best-rounded collection in the 
colonies at that time—he drew religious works which he read. Religion 
and religious reading had an important place in the life of the lord of 
Westover, and in this he was not different from most of the contem- 
poraries in his own class. 

That the so-called cavaliers—the great planters who made up the 
ruling class—were vitally interested in religion is not generally em- 
phasized by students of the social life of colonial Virginia. In fiction 
and in popular histories the masters of the great tobacco plantations in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are pictured as materialistic 
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lovers of the pleasures of this world without much regard for the next. 
And it has become a habit of writers to contrast the hedonistic qualities 
of Virginians with the Puritan asceticism and preoccupation with reli- 
gion demonstrated by New Englanders. Such oversimplification has re- 
sulted in a distortion of the true attitudes of the men of both regions. 

This is not the place to make a detailed study of the literary habits 
of Virginians; elsewhere an attempt has been made to treat that sub- 
ject more fully. But it may be desirable to point out that the reading 
habits of these colonists reflected their religious interests, and to sug- 
gest the desirability of a new appraisal of the religious attitudes of the 
Virginia ruling class in the period before the Revolution. 

Among the books that the first Virginia settlers brought with them, 
religious works were of the first importance. A Bible, a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Lewis Bayly’s The Practice of Piety—or, a little later, the 
Whole Duty of Man—and a treatise of medicine were considered essen- 
tial. Many early Virginia libraries consisted of precisely these items. 
Works useful for the salvation of their souls and the relief of their 
physical pains were books the colonists placed first on their lists. Next 
after these came works of learning, for the most part classical texts, that 
would help to preserve a civilized way of life. 

A surprising number of settlers brought books with them. Consider- 
ing the cost of freight and the premium upon space in seventeenth cen- 
tury ships bound for Virginia, these early libraries are an indication of 
the value placed by the colonists on the wisdom and guidance to be 
found in books. The more well-to-do planters, however, were the only 
ones who could afford to accumulate even fairly large collections, and 
they too had to be careful to limit their choice to books they really 
needed and intended to use. It is a fair assumption that the seventeenth 

1In Louis B. Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia (San Marino, Calif., 1940). 
See also, id., “The Purposeful Reading of Our Colonial Ancestors,” in ELH, A Journal 
of English Literary History (Baltimore, 1934-), IV (1937), 85-111; id., “The ‘Gentle- 
man’s Library’ in Early Virginia: The Literary Interests of the First Carters,” in Hunting- 
ton Library Quarterly (San Marino, 1937-), I (1937-1938), 3-61; id., “Richard Lee Il, 
A Belated Elizabethan in Virginia,” ibid., Il (1938-1939), 1-35. 


A useful survey and summary is George K. Smart, “Private Libraries in Colonial Vir- 
ginia,” in American Literature (Durham, 1929-), X (1938-1939), 24-52. 
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century settlers who accumulated libraries imported books not for osten- 
tation but for utility. Although only a small portion of the records of 
colonial Virginia have survived, enough evidence is extant to show that 
the planters who made up the governing class prized books and collected 
useful libraries. 

The choice of books listed in the inventories of the ruling planters 
is highly significant. Space will permit the mention of only a few, but 
they will serve for illustration. In nearly every case, particularly in the 
seventeenth and the early eighteenth century, such libraries contained a 
substantial proportion of religious works. These religious books, fur- 
thermore, were not confined to Anglican works, as one might expect 
from the prevailing faith of the colony, but included many sermons and 
devotional manuals by well-known Puritan preachers, and a few works 
by Catholics, Quakers, and members of other sects. The interest, in 
short, was not theological and controversial, but ethical and pious. A 
useful guide to a holy life was acceptable, whether by Puritan or Angli- 
can, provided the author did not inject into his writing too much of 
controversy or partisan theology. 

The first literary gift to the proposed college at Henrico in 1619— 
the gift that was to be the very religious and intellectual foundation 
stone of education in Anglican Virginia—consisted of St. Augustine's 
Of the City of God and a three-volume edition of the works of the Rev. 
William Perkins, one of the most popular of the Puritan preachers.’ 
Perkins had taught and preached at the University of Cambridge in the 
late years of the sixteenth century, and his collected sermons and essays 
were widely printed and read on both sides of the Atlantic. Surprisingly 
enough, for a hundred years Perkins’ works were almost as well known 
in Virginia as in Puritan New England. Tobacco planters on the Vir- 
ginia rivers and shippers and traders of Massachusetts Bay found in 
Perkins much sound advice, a practical approach to religious questions, 
and a code of ethics that appealed to their common sense. 

The proportion of subjects in the little library of John Kemp, a planter 


2 Susan Myra Kingsbury (ed.), The Records of the Virginia Company of London, 4 
vols. (Washington, 1906-1935), I, 421. 
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of Lower Norfolk County, who died in 1648, shows what a pioneer 
regarded as minimum essentials. Though Kemp had only a handful of 
books, the subjects covered his elementary needs. There were seven 
medical books, two legal works including a treatise on the court baron 
and the court leet—surely suggestive of the planter’s sense of legal 
prerogative—and five works of divinity. Of the nature of ‘some small 
books of small value” listed in the inventory we can only conjecture. 
The religious works are interesting examples of the writings that an 
Anglican pioneer believed worth taking into the wilderness, for the 
list included John Calvin's Institutions of Christian Religion, translated 
by Thomas Norton (1561), John Brinsley’s The True Watch and Rule 
of Life (1637), Thomas Hooker's The Soul’s Vocation; or, Effectual 
Calling to Christ (1638), and Lewis Bayly’s The Practice of Piety 
(1615) .* Undoubtedly Calvin was taken along for his practical lessons 
in piety and the conduct of life rather than for the theology implicit 
in his work. Incidentally, Calvin’s works had a surprising currency in 
Virginia. In selecting this small library, Kemp took thought for his 
physical, religious, and legal needs in a region far removed from civil- 
ization; perhaps the parcel of small books of little value were school 
texts; if they were, his collection, small as it was, contained the basic 
elements needed in frontier libraries. The relative importance of reli- 
gion in this collection should be emphasized. This quality in the literate 
interest of planters was demonstrated in most of the contemporary 
libraries. 

Another book collection of the mid-seventeenth century illustrates 
the importance of religious reading to these early pioneers. When Mrs. 
Sarah Willoughby, widow of a Lower Norfolk County planter of some 
prominence, died in 1674, the inventory of personal property included 
something over fifty books on a variety of subjects, ranging from the 
classics to French philosophy as exemplified in Montaigne and Charron. 
Mrs. Willoughby’s husband had evidently been a man of literary taste 
and attainments. But more than one third of the collection consisted 


* The Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary (Baltimore, 1895-1906), I (1896), 
104. 
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of religious works. Among conventional devotional books, Bibles, prayer 
books, and tracts, there were to be found sermons by Richard Sibbes, 
William Perkins’ An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer (1592) and A 
Case of Conscience (1592), and similar works that showed an interest 
in the “practical” holiness of the Puritans.‘ 

Although Matthew Hubbard, a merchant and prosperous planter who 
died in York County in 1667, showed enough interest in belles-lettres 
to own works of Ben Jonson, John Donne, and Honoré d’Urfé, thirteen 
of the twenty-eight titles in his library were religious, including the ever- 
present Practice of Piety, a Latin Bible, a Latin Book of Common 
Prayer, and a tract by the Puritan fanatic William Prynne, The Anti- 
pathy of the English Lordly Prelacy, Both to Regal Monarchy and Civil 
Unity (1641).° 

The characteristics illustrated by the foregoing examples are repeated 
in nearly every library, great and small, of which there are extant 
records. 

Among the collections of the wealthier planters, the library of 
Colonel Ralph Wormeley of Rosegill was one of the most important 
gathered in Virginia before 1700. Wormeley himself, a cavalier who 
died in 1701, was described by his contemporaries as a “gay” gentle- 
man, but he had a serious sense of duty, and he was one of the small 
group of rulers who shouldered the responsibilities and received the 
rewards of governing the colony. In his library of approximately three 
hundred and seventy-five titles, there were nearly eighty books dealing 
with religion and morals.* In addition to the usual Bibles, copies of the 
Book of Common Prayer, catechisms, concordances, annotations on the 
Scriptures, and similar works, Wormeley had books on a wide range 
of religious topics. Many of the devotional manuals so often found in 
Anglican libraries of the seventeenth century on both sides of the At- 
lantic were in his library. These included Richard Allestree’s The W hole 
Duty of Man (1660), Clement Ellis’ The Gentile Sinner (1661), 


* Ibid., 122-23. 


5 William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (Williamsburg, 1892-), 
Ser. I, Vol. Il (1894), 174-75. 
® [bid., 170-74. The inventory was made in November, 1701. 
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Jeremy Taylor's The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living (1650) and its 
sequel The Rules and Exercises of Holy Dying (1651), and Thomas 
Fuller's The Holy State. The Profane State (1642). Less orthodox from 
the Anglican point of view were Richard Baxter's Confessions of His 
Faith (1655) and A Christian Directory (1673), but Baxter, tainted 
though he was with dissent, was popular among Virginia churchmen. 
Wormeley’s collection of sermons contained works by some of the 
favorite Anglican divines of the early seventeenth century: Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes, Joseph Hall, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Gervase Bab- 
ington, John Boys, dean of Canterbury, and others. Wormeley had two 
copies of The Book of Homilies from which he, as the leading vestry- 
man of Christ Church, Middlesex County, might have read useful les- 
sons to the congregation in the absence of a minister. If he needed any 
theoretical justification of the Church of England, he had Richard 
Hooker's Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1594-1597), and for 
theological reasoning he had Archbishop James Ussher’s A Body of 
Divinity (1645). If this treatise was not sufficient, Wormeley had the 
works of the Puritan theologian, William Ames, and of the French 
Calvinist, Daniel Chamier, as well as a Catholic doctrinal treatise, Henry 
Turberville’s An Abridgement of Christian Doctrine (Douai, 1649). 
But the vestryman of Christ Church was in no danger of being mis- 
led by either dissenters or Catholics, for he had supplied himself with 
works that neatly disposed of them. Among several tracts against the 
Catholics the one he probably found most satisfying was from the pen 
of Bodley’s learned librarian, Thomas James, and bore the title, A 
Manuductio; or, Introduction unto Divinity, Containing a Confutation 
of Papists by Papists (1625). As an antidote to dissent, Wormeley had 
sermons and treatises by orthodox theologians. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ence in his library of several defenses of the Quakers may indicate a 
favorable attitude toward that sect. Among these pro-Quaker tracts, the 
best known was Robert Barclay’s An Apology for the True Christian 
Divinity (1678). Also present was the work of an enlightened New 
England apologist for sectaries, Peter Folger’s verse defense of Quakers, 
Baptists, and others entitled A Looking Glass for the Times (1677). 
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A further suggestion of the spirit of toleration was the possession of 
the Golden Remains (1659) of John Hales, a tolerant, conciliatory 
Anglican who sought peace among religious disputants. Because of the 
great reputation that John Locke was already acquiring in the colonies, 
it is worth noting that his treatise, The Reasonableness of Christianity 
as Delivered in the Scriptures (1695), was to be found at Rosegill. An 
indication that Wormeley, along with other Virginians, was already 
thinking of the obligation of Christians towards their Negro slaves may 
be found in his ownership of Morgan Godwin’s little book, The Ne- 
groes’ and Indians’ Advocate, Suing for Their Admission into the Church 
(1680), an appeal by a young cleric to the American colonists to re- 
member the pious duty of Christianizing their servants. But if Wor- 
meley read the book through, he must have found much to infuriate 
him, for the author appended at the end, “A Brief Account of Religion 
in Virginia,” wherein he roundly criticized Virginians for their neg- 
ligence of the church and their treatment of the clergy. In one place 
Wormeley might have seen Virginia vestries described as ‘Plebeian 
Juntos.” 

Historians have not generally regarded members of the Carter family 
in the early generations as pious folk, but they too showed a sincere 
interest in religion, and their libraries were well supplied with religious 
literature. Colonel John Carter, the first of the name in Virginia, in 
1669 bequeathed to his fifth wife—whom he disliked—certain religious 
works which he doubtless believed would be of benefit to her; these he 
designated in his will as “ David's Tears, and Byfield’s Treatise, and The 
Whole Duty of Man, and her own books.” In a codicil he further 
directed that his son Charles should have ‘Dr. Ussher’s Body of Divin- 
ity when he comes to years of discretion,” and his son Robert should 
also have a copy of “Dr. Ussher’s Body of Divinity, and The Whole 
Duty of Man, and The Practice of Piety and Doctor Nicholas’ Catech- 
ism.” Here were mingled both Puritan and Anglican works of piety 
which the testator clearly believed useful in the good education of his 
sons." 


7 Wright, “The ‘Gentleman's Library’ in Early Virginia,” in Joc. cit., 6-7. The spelling 
of book titles cited has been modernized here as elsewhere in this paper. 
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John Carter II, who inherited five sixths of his father’s library, left 
at his death in 1690 a collection of sixty-two works, of which religious 
books made up the largest single classification. Like Ralph Wormeley’s 
books on religion, these works were of both Puritan and Anglican au- 
thorship. Carter showed a liking for works of Richard Baxter and the 
sermons of his father’s favorite Nicholas Byfield. 

The library of Robert “King” Carter of Corotoman, younger brother 
of John, comprised at his death in 1732 two hundred and sixty-nine 
titles, and of these, fifty-five were pious works. Fifteen of these books 
were concerned with controversies of one sort and another; eleven were 
works of devotion or Christian ethics; seven were collections of ser- 
mons; six dealt with theology and Christian philosophy; and there were 
a few of a miscellaneous nature, besides the usual texts of the Scrip- 
tures and annotations thereon. Some of the books were written by 
Anglicans, others by Puritan preachers. 

The predilection of the Carters for religious reading matter lasted 
until the Revolution. According to Philip Fithian, tutor in the house- 
hold of Councilor Robert Carter of Nomini Hall in 1773-1774, that 
great gentleman, grandson of King Carter, had a “‘vast number of books 
on divinity, chiefly by writers who are of the established religion.’’* 
Councilor Carter himself was deeply interested in religion; indeed, he 
was too much concerned for his own spiritual comfort, and his religious 
studies led him to abandon the Church of England for the Baptist faith, 
which he left after a time for the creed of Swedenborg and ultimately 
died in the Church of Rome.® 

The proportions and the kinds of religious works which these colonial 
libraries contained were characteristic of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. As the eighteenth century wore on, there was a perceptible 
increase in the number of works of general philosophic interest and a 
slight falling off in the proportion of works of simple piety, but reli- 
gion maintained its place in Virginia libraries throughout the colonial 

8 John R. Williams (ed.), Philip Vickers Fithian: Journal and Letters, 1767-1774 


(Princeton, 1900), 279. 
® [bid., xix-xx. 
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period. If the libraries cited here as illustrative were multiplied, the 
results would be much the same. The great planters liked to have in 
their collections an ample supply of works of piety. 

In our age there is a temptation to dismiss these books as conven- 
tional works that every gentleman's library was expected to contain. 
But this explanation of the presence of so many manuals of devotions, 
sermons, and treatises is too simple. We know from other evidence that 
Virginians made use of these books. One would not immediately think 
of King Carter as a great reader of sermons, but his letters show that 
he took pride in his familiarity with this type of literature. In an angry 
exchange of letters with William Dawkins, his London agent, in Febru- 
ary, 1721, Carter had used the expression “muckworm.” Dawkins in his 
reply had objected to the term as vulgar, to which Carter retorted that 
such an interpretation was pure ignorance; and he added: “But that 
you may have a true idea of the scope of the word muckworm, I shall 
recommend to your perusal the fifth part of Dr. Scott’s Christian Life, 
where, treating of the excellency of the soul, there you'll find the sig- 
nification of this word and how applicable it is to the best of us all.’”"° 
Carter was referring to Dr. John Scott's five-volume work, The Christian 
Life from Its Beginning to Its Consummation in Glory (1712); evi- 
dently he had read through this pious and extensive discussion to the 
very last volume and had drawn from it what he considered a telling 
metaphor. We can be reasonably certain that Carter and his household 
made use of the religious books in his library. 

In our zeal to contrast the Puritan of New England and the cavalier 
of Virginia, we have often forgotten that the Anglican in the southern 
colony also had a considerable concern over religion. The manifestation 
of that concern may have been less evident, but his religious interest 
was nevertheless very real. Even when a planter’s personal life failed 
to exemplify any attributes of piety, he rarely failed in his demonstra- 
tion of respect for religion. To the pioneer of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, a civilization without religion was a contradiction 


1° Letter dated February 23, 1721, in Huntington Library Manuscripts, BR., Fairfax 
Papers, Box 1. 
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in terms. Materialistic as were the tobacco planters of Virginia, they 
had definite dreams of a civilized way of life on the Virginia rivers, and 
they believed religion essential to the commonweal. 

The planters of the ruling class, whatever may have been their an- 
cestral origins, undoubtedly thought of themselves in terms of the 
English country gentry. They developed an aristocracy with a sense of 
the obligations and responsibilities of their class. Since it was the duty 
of a gentleman to accept leadership and to set an example in the church 
as well as in the state, the great planters did not shirk religious re- 
sponsibilities. They served as vestrymen and church wardens, and they 
sat in their pews on Sunday, or served as lay readers when the parish 
church lacked a minister. And the performance of these religious duties 
was not merely perfunctory. 

The books on religion that a Virginia gentleman collected in his 
library were as necessary to him as his books on history, politics, or law. 
Since religion was an essential concomitant of his private and public 
life, his books on the subject were an aid not only to his spiritual wel- 
fare but also to his public service. Therefore worldly tobacco planters 
read works of piety of a type that ministers of the gospel in our age 
no longer consider worth their while. How profoundly this reading 
influenced the minds and characters of the men who set the pattern of 
life in colonial Virginia, no one can say, but it undoubtedly helped to 
shape their ideas and to confirm some of their conceptions of social 


responsibility. 


LETTER OF JUDGE ALEXANDER M. CLAYTON 
RELATIVE TO CONFEDERATE COURTS 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


EpITED BY NANNIE M. TILLEY 


Source materials for evaluating the administration of justice in the 
Confederate States are sparse. In this fact lies the value of the follow- 
ing detailed analysis of the function of the Confederate Court in Missis- 
sippi. The account, written by Judge Alexander Mosby Clayton to 
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Jefferson Davis, may be deemed reliable since the writer, a man of 
reputable character, was directly concerned with the court and since 
many of his statements can be substantiated. 

Clayton was born January 15, 1801, in Campbell County, Virginia, 
where he received a brief formal education in local academies. After 
reading law in Lynchburg he was admitted to the bar in 1823. Follow- 
ing brief periods of legal practice at Fredericksburg and Louisa Court 
House, Virginia, Clayton moved to Clarksville, Tennessee, where he 
soon established a lucrative practice. His political career began in 1836, 
when he was appointed Federal judge of the Territory of Arkansas by 
Andrew Jackson. Because of poor health, however, he resigned at the 
end of his first term and returned to Clarksville for a brief period. 

With his decision to purchase and develop a large tract of land near 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, Clayton, in 1837, became a citizen of the 
state in which his career was to continue until his death, September 30, 
1889. In conjunction with the development of his plantation he also 
practiced law at Holly Springs and was soon rated among the best 
lawyers of the state. In 1842 he was elected to the Supreme Court bench 
and served in that capacity until 1851, when he and other Democrats 
of the state suffered general defeat. During the same period Clayton, 
as an ardent advocate of state rights, represented Mississippi as a mem- 
ber of the southern commercial convention which met at Nashville in 
1849. Appointed by President Franklin Pierce, Clayton went to Cuba 
as consul in 1853 and gained distinction by writing a report which 
allayed the fear of the southern states concerning a rumor that France, 
England, and Spain had formed a treaty for ‘‘Africanizing Cuba.” Again 
the victim of poor health, Clayton returned to Mississippi in 1854 and 
eventually became a delegate to the state convention which passed the 
ordinance of secession. He then became a member of the Provisional 
Congress of the Confederate States of America but resigned May 11, 
1861, to accept Davis’ appointment as judge." 


1 This brief sketch of Clayton's career is drawn from the following works: Biographical 
and Historical Memoirs of Mississippi, 2 vols. (Chicago, 1891), I, 556-57; James D. 
Lynch, The Bench and Bar of Mississippi (New York, 1881), 500-507; John H. Brown 
(ed.), The Cyclopaedia of American Biographies, 7 vols. (Boston, 1897-1903), II, 54. 
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Presumably Clayton's career as a judge of the Confederate Court in 
Mississippi began with his resignation from Congress. During the six 
months which followed, however, he devoted much energy to efforts 
designed to persuade officials of the Confederate government that the 
Mississippi Valley should be defended with more vigor.* Clayton's ap- 
parently unheeded plea for protection pointed to coming conditions 
which were to render his judicial activities exceedingly difficult. Parts 
of Mississippi were soon overrun by the enemy and illegal trade became 
such a problem that General Earl Van Dorn, as early as July 4, 1862, 
established martial law in nine counties in the areas of Vicksburg and 
Biloxi.’ In the northern part of the state illegal trading was even more 
general.* Apparently General John C. Pemberton also invoked military 
law in an effort to suppress illegal trade; but, on January 31, 1863, 
John A. Campbell, assistant secretary of war, directed Pemberton to 
co-operate with civil authorities according to the acts of Congress. ‘The 
proper mode of proceeding under these acts,” wrote Campbell, “is to 
libel the goods taken in the district court of the Confederate States. An 
order of seizure is issued by the judge upon the exhibition of the libel, 
and the property is condemned upon proof of the facts charged.”* 

A subsequent letter from Pemberton to the Secretary of War, written 
For an account of Clayton's career as United States consul in Cuba, see Charles $. Sydnor 
(ed.), “Letter from Alexander M. Clayton to J. F. H. Claiborne Relative to Cuban 
Affairs,” in Hispanic American Historical Review (Baltimore, Durham, 1918-), IX (1929), 
364-68. Clayton's resignation from the Confederate Congress is noted in The War of the 
Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
129 vols. (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. IV, Vol. III, 1186 (cited hereafter as Official 
Records), and in The Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861- 
1865, 7 vols. (Washington, 1904-1905), I, 204, 211. 

2 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. LII, Pt. II, 93, 98, 140, 386; Vol. LIII, 701-702; Vol. 
XVII, Pt. II, 727; Ser. IV, Vol. I, 276. 

8 Ibid., Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 771-72. 

“Note ibid., Vol. XVII, Pt. I, 532, for the complaint of a Federal general, Alvin P. 
Hovey, in December, 1862, on the “Unprincipled sharpers and Jews” who supplied the 
enemy on every side. Hovey wrote further: “Our forces penetrated 90 miles into the very 
heart of Mississippi and everywhere we were met with boots, shoes, clothing, and goods 
purchased by open and avowed rebels at Delta and Friar’s Point.’ For more graphic and 
detailed accounts of trade with the enemy in Mississippi, see P. L. Rainwater (ed.), 
“Letters of James Lusk Alcorn,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935-), 


III (1937), 196-209. 
5 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXIV, Pt. III, 610-11. 
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from Jackson, Mississippi, April 6, 1863, bears out one of Clayton's 
main contentions in the letter which appears below. Pemberton pointed 
to the need for “clear and distinct’’ regulations to be firmly executed 
by military authorities or, as an alternative, suggested that “the whole 
subject must be turned over to the civil tribunals.” According to Pem- 
berton’s instructions, “trade with the enemy is declared unlawful, and 
is therefore to be suppressed”; yet goods secured from the enemy were 
to be seized and retained if “found useful to the army.” In fact, the 
regulations issued by the War Department were absurd since the pur- 
pose of the congressional acts was to suppress trade with the enemy; 
“a profit on cost not exceeding 75 per cent’’ was to be allowed the 
trader while the articles of no value to the army were to be returned 
to the trader “unless claimed by the officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment.” It was thus difficult for the Secretary of War to adjust a nice 
balance between the need of supplies for the army and the laws against 
trading with the enemy. In a postscript Pemberton added an opinion 
“just received from Judge Clayton” wherein it had been ruled that 
contracts of both purchase and sale were void since trade with the 
enemy was prohibited; the goods remained the property of the enemy 
and as such were “‘liable to sequestration.”"* This decision involved no 
consideration of the encouragement of illegal trade by the War Depart- 
ment. In fact, it bore a strong resemblance to a more famous decision 
in which Clayton ruled that the government had no right to punish in 
areas where it could not furnish protection.’ 

While the control of trade with the enemy remained in a somewhat 
nebulous state, volume of transaction increased rapidly. Civil author- 
ities in northern Mississippi issued writs to recover wagons and teams 
which had been used in trading with the enemy, and Governor Charles 
Clark supported the civil authorities when military officers refused to 
obey the writs. Late in November, 1863, apparently at the instigation 
of Major General Stephen D. Lee, General Joseph E. Johnston began 
a vigorous campaign to stop trade with the enemy. In the resulting 


® Ibid., Vol. LII, Pt. Il, 453-54. 
7 Lynch, Bench and Bar of Mississippi, 506. 
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tumult attention was called to the regulations of the War Department 
which permitted trade under the peculiar circumstances already de- 
scribed, but Johnston apparently continued his efforts to stop it.* It was 
doubtless during this furor that some Confederate officer wrote Presi- 
dent Davis suggesting that Clayton should co-operate with military au- 
thorities in the drive against illegal trade by holding court nearer the 
lines of the enemy. Davis then wrote Clayton, his personal friend, a 
letter which elicited the following reply from the Confederate Judge. 


Calhoun Co. Missi. Sep: 5 1864° 
His Excy. Pres: Davis— 


Dr. Sir— 

Your favor of Sth. ult: was not received until yesterday, and I beg to assure 
you, of my deep sense of the kindness which characterizes it. I trust you will 
indulge me, while I go somewhat fully into the consideration of its contents. 

You say in substance, “that complaints have been made, that the military 
commanders in this State, do not receive a sufficiently active co.operation from 
the civil authorities, and that more frequent terms of my Court, would be highly 
beneficial, if held near the enemy’s lines’’—*° I confess to some degree of sur- 
prise at this information, because co.operation could hardly be expected between 
any two Departments, unless it is asked for. Certainly no military Commander 
has ever intimated a wish to me, that I should co.operate with him, without a 
prompt and cordial response on my part. Only three have ever done so at all— 
One of these was the lamented Genl. Villepigue't —another Gen: Pemberton’? 


8 Official Rocords, Ser. 1, Vol. XXXII, Pt. II, 621, 750; Vol. XXXI, Pt. III, 830-31, 
833-35; John K. Bettersworth, “Confederate Mississippi’ (Ph. D. dissertation, Duke 
University, 1937), 154. 

® This letter is contained in a bound volume, “Autograph Letters and Portraits of the 
Signers of the Constitution of the Confederate States,” collected and arranged by Charles 
Colcock Jones, Jr., and preserved at Duke University. 

10 No such letter from Davis to Clayton appears in the Official Records with the date 
of August 5, 1864, but in Ser. IV, Vol. III, 598, there is a letter from Davis to Clayton, 
dated August 16, 1864, with the exact complaint quoted by Clayton in this letter. The 
same letter appears in Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Comstitutionalist: His 
Letters, Papers and Speeches, 10 vols. (Jackson, 1923), VI, 316-17. The availability of 
Davis’ letter in the latter work was kindly called to my attention by Dr. William B. 
Hamilton of Duke University. 

11 John B. Villepigue was promoted brigadier general early in 1862. He commanded 
troops in Mississippi under Van Dorn and distinguished himself at the battle of Corinth. 
His death occurred, apparently from natural causes, November 9, 1862. See [Clement A. 
Evans (ed.)}, Confederate Military History (cited hereafter by title only), 12 vols. (At- 
lanta, 1899), V, 422-23; Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XVII, Pt. I, 410-11. 

12 John C. Pemberton was promoted lieutenant general October 13, 1862, and was 
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—the other Gen: Chalmers.’* With the two first I held an interview as soon as 
requested, which resulted in harmonious action—The last was prevented by an 
unexpected advance of the enemy. I attended at Grenada myself, but Gen: 
Chalmers was too much occupied at Panola, to attend, either by himself or any 
of his staff'*—If others have desired co.operation, it would at least have been 
fair, to have made that desire known, before uttering complaints—I pass that 
by, and turn to examine how far the complaints have any just foundation. 

In the winter of 1862-3, I applied to Gen: Pemberton, then occupying 
Grenada, after the evacuation of Holly Springs, to know where it would be 
safe to hold my Court, for the Northern Division—He replied, no where north 
of his lines, then the Yalo.Busha River?® —I fixed the Court at Columbus, and 
the term for the general business, has since been regularly held there—with 
perhaps one exception—After the withdrawal of our Army from Jackson, and 
the fall of Vicksburg, the whole of that region was open and exposed to the 
enemy. Up to that period the Court had been regularly held at Jackson. As a 
measure of caution I had directed the Clerk, whenever it became necessary, to 
have the records of the Court removed to a place of safety. In pursuance of this 
order, they were carried to Selma Ala., where many of them still remain—After 
these calamitous events, I suppose no one thought it possible to hold a Court, 
in the vicinity of the former seat of Government—Genl. Gholson then in com- 
mand of the State Troops,’® told me there was no place of safety for me, West 
of the Mobile & Ohio Rail.Road—This was in July 1863—In the fall things be- 
came more quiet, and I wrote to the Clerk of the Court for the Southern 
Division, to ascertain where the Court could be held—He replied that there 
was no place at all accessible, at which it would be safe to hold it. The seat of 
Government for the State had then been fixed at Macon, which was in the 
Northern Division of the District. I wrote to Mr. Clapp‘? then our member of 


assigned to the command of the department embracing eastern Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. The chief event of his career was the defense of Vicksburg which he held 
until July 4, 1863. See Confederate Military History, Mississippi, VII, 95; C. C. Benson, 
“John Clifford Pemberton,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. and index 
(New York, 1928-1937), XIV, 414-15. 

13 James R. Chalmers became commander of the military district of Mississippi and 
eastern Louisiana in April, 1863. See Confederate Military History, Mississippi, VII, 244- 
46. 


14 For verification of Chalmers’ activities at Panola, Mississippi, see Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 702-703. 

15 On December 1, 1862, Pemberton “abandon[{ed} the Tallahatchie and . . . [fell] 
back on Grenada, making the Yallabusha his line of defense.” See Confederate Military 
History, Mississippi, VI, 98. 

16 General Samuel J. Gholson was made commander of Mississippi state troops in the 
spring of 1863 and apparently retained the position until May, 1864. Ibid., 255-56. 

17 J. W. Clapp was a member of the Confederate House of Representatives from 
February 18, 1862, to February 17, 1864. See Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. Ill, 1188. 
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Congress, and requested him to get Noxubee County transferred to the Southern 
Division that I might hold the Courts at the temporary seat of Government— 
This was done,'* and as soon as I could get the necessary arrangements made, 
I held a Court there. This was early in July last. I issued an order for the sum- 
moning of a Grand Jury from as near the enemy’s lines as practicable, for the 
express purpose, of reaching the class of offences, alluded to in your letter. They 
were summoned I think, from the counties of Yazoo, Madison, Hinds and 
Rankin—some 18 or 20 in number. Only three attended, and those three did 
not take their seats in the Court House, before they applied for a discharge, 
upon the ground that the enemy was advancing upon Jackson. The Deputy 
Marshall who resides in Jackson, and whose duty it was to be present, did not 
make his appearance. The next term of the Court at Macon, will be held on 
2nd: Monday in next month, and the order for the Grand Jury, or direction 
to the Marshall, requires them to be summoned from as near the enemy's lines 
as practicable. This is what I have done, in regard to the holding of the Court 
in the Southern Division, with a view to prevent and to punish the offences, 
designated in your letter— 

The Act of Congress provides that, “where the place of holding Court shall 
be in the occupation of, or in danger of attack by the enemy’, the judge may 
change the place, by causing the Marshall to give public notice for twenty days 
of such change. The order making the change, shall be revoked, whenever the 
cause therefor shall cease."*° The order of change was made from Jackson to 
Macon, under circumstances, which I presume, all persons will admit, justified 
it. In March last, I went to Genl. Polk at Demopolis after his retreat to that 
place,*° and asked him, if our State was permanently abandoned. No, said he, 
go back home and tell your people to be quiet, I am going to fight for the 
Bank of the Missi. River—But not in his subsequent acts, or those of his suc- 
cessors, have I seen that they were able to protect that part of our State. Will 
any one say, “that the cause for the change has ceased,”’ or that there have been 
twenty days, when there was no danger of attack by the enemy. The Depart- 


18 For the transfer of Noxubee County to the Southern Judicial District, see James M. 
Matthews (comp.), Public Laws of the Confederate States of America, Passed at the 
Fourth Session of the First Congress; 1863-4 (Richmond, 1864), Chap. LXI, 205. The 
act was approved February 17, 1864. Clayton failed to note the transfer of Attala County 
from the Northern Judicial District to the Southern. See James M. Matthews (comp.), 
The Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government of the Confederate States of America, 
from the Institution of the Government, February 8, 1861, to its Termination, February 
18, 1862, Inclusive (Richmond, 1864), Chap. LXIX, 260. The act was approved February 
13, 1862. 

1% For proof of Clayton's correct quotation of the law, see James M. Matthews (comp.), 
Public Laws of the Confederate States of America, passed at the second session of the First 
Congress; 1862 (Richmond, 1862), Chap. XXVII, 68. 

20 When the enemy occupied Meridian, General Leonidas Polk fell back to Demopolis, 
Alabama, on February 14, 1864. See Confederate Military History, Mississippi, VII, 189. 
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ment Head Quarters have been at Meridian, or some more distant point, and the 
force about Jackson not deemed adequate for its protection. The public notice 
as to the holding of the Court, will as certainly reach the enemy as our own 
people—the class upon whom it is to operate are the friends of the enemy, and 
they will carry the information to him in search of protection. The readiest way 
to protect them, would be to send a force to break up the Court, and to cap- 
ture all connected with it—If the military had said to me, they desired a Court 
to be held there, and they would furnish military protection to its session, then 
there might be cause of complaint, if the request were not complied with. No 
such offer was ever made but I may with a staff composed of an Attorney, a 
clerk and a Deputy Marshall meet the enemy, if I will— 

Besides my efforts to execute the laws, through the public sessions of the 
Court above pointed out, I have pursued another course, usually the most effect- 
ual in bringing offenders to trial— I have used the power to appoint Com- 
missioners of the Court,** in a very liberal manner—I have appointed such 
Commissioners, in almost every County in the State, in many Counties more 
than one, and I have enjoined it, on every officer connected with the Court, to 
employ every means in his power, to keep up the organization in this respect, 
complete. A Commr. under these laws, exercises the same powers with a magis- 
trate under the State Laws. By far the larger portion of all offenders, who are 
ever brought to trial, are first arraigned before magistrates, who form in this, a 
very important and useful part of the machinery of public justice. These Commrs. 
were designed to be ready at all times, to try offenders, and to bind over when 
necessary, both the accused and the witnesses to appear at the ensuing Court. If 
they have not carried out the object in view, it has been by no fault of mine. 
The most frequent cause of failure, where offenders have been turned over to 
them, by the military, grows out of our Constitution, and the different modes of 
procedure by the civil and military authorities. The Constitution provides that 
no warrant shall issue, but upon probable cause supported by oath or affirma- 
tion.?? The military to some extent and in some cases, take martial law for their 
guide—in my opinion, not too often in these disjointed times. Now martial Law, 
says Blackstone, “is no law at all’’** —in other words, in time of great peril to 
a nation, and for the purpose of its preservation, the Commander has to sub- 
stitute his will for the law. Now for the practical application. A Provost Mar- 


21 An act empowering judges to appoint commissioners was approved March 16, 1861. 
See Provisional and Permanent Constitutions, together with the Acts and Resolutions of 


the First Session of the Provisional Congress, of the Confederate States (Montgomery, 
1861), Act No. 83, Sec. 18, p. 87. 


22 [bid., Art. I, Sec. 9, No. 15, p. 22. 

23 St. George Tucker, Blackstone's Commentaries: with Notes of Reference, to the 
Constitution and Laws, of the Federal Government of the United States; and of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, 5 vols. (Philadelphia, 1803), Bk. I, Pt. II, 413. 
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shall, acting under military orders, seizes a person accused of violating the law, 
by trading with the enemy. He keeps him a few days, in a guard House, and 
then for some reason, turns him over to the nearest Commissioner, with the 
information, that he is a ‘‘notorious blockade runner.” The duties of the Com- 
missioner are plainly pointed out. He finds no warrant of arrest—no oath to 
found a warrant upon—no prosecutor—no evidence—only the. Provost's cer- 
tificate, he is a ‘notorious offender’. Then he turns to the law and finds this 
is no cause for detention, and his discharge follows as a consequence— This 
is no fancy sketch, but a not unusual occurrence. Now if the Provost would in 
the first instance, send the accused and the witnesses against him to the Commr., 
we should have something that would promise results. 

There have been other difficulties, in the way of executing the laws, which 
have caused me, no little embarrassment— Congress provided at an early day, 
that the offices of Marshall and District Attorney, might be held by persons, in 
the Army, who might discharge the respective duties by deputies.** It so hap- 
pened in this State, that both these offices were for some time held, by officers 
in the Army of Virginia. It is changed now in regard to the District Attorney, 
but remains unchanged as to the Marshall. The present Attorney has entered 
upon the discharge of his duties, with commendable zeal, and I hope to receive 
valuable aid from him— 

There is also a general indisposition among the people, especially near the 
lines of the enemy, to become informers as to those, who are engaged in vio- 
lating the laws. They do not hesitate to say, that they fear for their lives and 
their homes, if they appear in that character. In more senses than one, it is true 
that, inter arma silent leges. 

My next Court at Macon is near at hand, and I shall be better able to judge 
of its effects, by what then transpires. If a Court can be held at Canton, or 
Brandon or Jackson with safety I have no objection to do so; but candidly con- 
fess that I do not think either the law, or the interest of the country requires 
me to run into the jaws of the enemy— 

My desire to preserve your good opinion, and my wish to place not only my 
conduct, but its motives fairly before you, must be my apology for going into 
this matter at so much length— 

In conclusion permit me to request, that you cause this letter to be filed, with 
the complaints that have been made; and if it be violative of no confidence, 
that a copy of the complaints, and the names of the authors be furnished me. 

Nothing interrupted the Courts, in the region referred to, but the invasion 
of the enemy, and its present exposed condition; as soon as it is safe to resume 
their sessions, it will be done— Or if the military Commanders will direct pro- 


24 Matthews (comp.), Statutes at Large, Chap. LXI, Sec. 5, p. 76; Chap. LXIV, p. 157. 
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tection to be extended to it, at any of the places named, | will hold a term as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 


I have the honor to be very sincerely 
yt. Excy’s friend and servant. 


ALEX: M. CLAYTON 
C.S. Judge Dis: Mi. 
On the back of the letter a secretary summarized the contents and 
wrote ““Recd. Sep 16. 1864.” Below the summary and undoubtedly in 
the handwriting of Davis, appears the following note: “Atty Genl. 


please read, & return with remarks. J.D.” In a different handwriting 
the word “File” then appears. 

















Book Reviews 


The Cabells and Their Kin: A Memorial Volume of History, Biography, and 
Genealogy. By Alexander Brown. Second edition, edited by Carrington 
Cabell Tutwiler. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, Incorporated, 1939. Pp. 
xiv, 708. Illustrations, appendix. $15.00.) 


Historians and genealogists will welcome a second edition of this valuable 
book. No changes have been made in the first edition; but there has been added 
a list of corrections and additions made by the author in his personal copy be- 
tween the date of its publication in 1895 and of the author’s death in 1906. 

Alexander Brown brought to this work the same diligence and care which had 
characterized his monumental book, The Genesis of the United States (1890). 
After tracing the European origins of William Cabell, the author gave an ac- 
count of his descendants in America, and of those allied to them by marriage, 
through his great-grandchildren and beyond. 

Dr. William Cabell, the emigrant, came to Virginia from England about 1723, 
and joined the pioneers who were just beginning to push the frontier up the 
great basin of the James River beyond the fall! line at Richmond. 

Since the Cabells, their relatives, and friends were both the leaders and the 
products of this advancing frontier region and since the story of the family is 
sketched against its historical background, the book is, in a way, the history of 
the expansion of this part of piedmont Virginia. When Dr. Cabell arrived, the 
frontier was too sparsely settled for him to live by his profession alone. He was 
a pioneer, turning his hands to whatever he could find to do. He secured a sur- 
veyor’s license from the faculty of the College of William and Mary, and while 
he was constantly occupied in surveying for others he acquired thousands of acres 
for himself. So rapidly did the frontier change into a settled community that at 
the time of his death in 1774 Dr. Cabell was a practicing physician living in a 
fine home on a large plantation in Nelson County. Nearby was his hospital. He 
was no longer a pioneer but a country gentleman with a well-selected library, 
numerous servants, a stable of fine horses, and a private racecourse. 

The many brief biographies make this book a valuable source of information 
about prominent Virginians—Colonel William Cabell, Samuel Jordan Cabell, 
Governor William H. Cabell, Joseph C. Cabell, James A. Seddon, William Wirt 
Henry, Thomas Stanhope Flournoy, William Cabell Rives, Alexander Brown, 
Edward Alfred Pollard, and others. Among those from other states mentioned 
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are General John Cabell Breckinridge, secretary of war of the Confederacy, and 
his first cousin, General Joseph Cabell Breckinridge of the Union army. 

One of the most valuable features of the book from the point of view of the 
genealogist is the inclusion of innumerable lines of families related to the 
Cabells. 

Alexander Brown was unusually careful in the collection and evaluation of his 
great mass of material—diaries, county and state records, letters, and so forth. 
The format is excellent. 

Since the Cabells and their kin are still carrying on the fine traditions of the 
earlier members of the Cabell and allied families, we may look forward with 
high expectations to the continuation of Alexander Brown’s work in the second 
volume to be written by Mr. Carrington Tutwiler. 


College of William and Mary RICHARD L. MORTON 


Cities in the Wilderness: The First Century of Urban Life in America, 1625- 
1742. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1938. Pp. xiv, 500. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The volume under review may be termed a historical work written in the now- 
familiar style of a description of the life of the people. There is little attempt 
at narrative or following step by step the evolution of institutions. The author 
has taken a cross-sectional view of the five cities of Boston, Newport, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston at three different periods of their colonial history— 
the first view for the period 1625-1690, the second, for 1690-1720, and the 
third, for 1720-1742. In these periods he has discussed a great number of topics, 
relating each to the five cities before he introduces a new phase. Related topics 
are grouped into divisions of chapters. Some of the subjects discussed include: 
description of the physical side of the cities including structure and appearance 
of streets, architecture of buildings, and general planning or lack of planning; 
an account of community enterprises such as methods of fighting fire, policing 
and preserving order, regulating livestock in the streets and providing for what- 
ever of sanitation there was; an account of the various and many industries, oc- 
cupations, and professions; detailed relation of religious life and ceremonies, 
education, amusement, and entertainment. All of these larger topics are broken 
down into subdivisions treating of great numbers of constituent details, more or 
less important, but at least all very interesting. There is little or no attempt to 
explain what people thought or believed. Neither will one get any picture of 
how these people governed themselves. The volume under consideration is not 
that kind of a history. The present reviewer must of course do his duty by 
pointing out an error. On page 87 there is a misstatement concerning Dongan. 

The book is written from official records, diaries, and news papers. It includes 
a few well-selected illustrations, an adequate index, and a critical bibliography. 


Indiana University A. L. KOHLMEIER 
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French Travelers in the Southeastern United States, 1775-1800. By Lee W. Ryan. 
(Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press, Incorporated, 1939. Pp. Viii, 
107. Bibliography. $2.00.) 


The author's intention in this little volume “is to present a collection of im- 
pressions of the southeastern United States, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, gained by the French travelers who visited there 
from 1775 to 1800." The impressions are organized into six chapters with the 
following titles: (1) “Travel,” (2) “Climate, Health, Longevity,” (3) “Eco- 
nomic Conditions,” (4) ‘Political and General Social Aspects,” (5) ‘Public 
Spirit, Education, Culture,” (6) “Mores,” and a short section entitled “Predic- 
tions.” This organization enables the reader to get a general overview of what 
a group of French travelers, who have heretofore been neglected by the historian, 
had to say about important aspects of American life. Professor Ryan has under- 
taken to present a complete picture of the observations of these travelers whether 
the record be flattering or otherwise. He has done a good job within the space 
limits at his disposal. The desire to present the views of as large a group of 
travelers as possible has made for the inclusion of many short paragraphs which 
in turn keep the narrative from having the smoothness that is so desirable. The 
author has rendered a service to students in presenting this summary of the 
findings of a long-neglected group of observers. 

The work is carefully footnoted, the bibliography opens the field to the stu- 
dent interested in further search, and the index is excellent. 


Mississippi Southern College R. A. MCLEMORE 


The Social Philosophy of John Taylor of Caroline: A Study in Jeffersonian 
Democracy. By Eugene Tenbroeck Mudge. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 227. Bibliography. $2.75.) 


John Taylor was a great political scientist. His Inguiry and his Construction 
Construed rank among the first-class treatises produced in that field in the United 
States. Yet he is known only to specialists, and few of them are familiar with 
all of his works. The reason is simple. Taylor is hard to read and difficult to 
understand. He is both profound and plodding. A digest or synthesis of his 
social philosophy is, therefore, a welcome contribution—doubly so in this case, 
because the job is well done. 

Mr. Mudge understands fully the significance of Taylor's contribution. He 
proclaims him the prophet who first saw the sectional conflict between North 
and South in terms of a struggle between agrarian and capitalistic economic 
systems; who antedated Ruffin in agricultural reform and Calhoun on the tariff 
question, the theories of the concurrent majority and the indivisibility of sov- 
ereignty. He was the precursor of Jackson in denying the constitutionality of 
the bank and internal improvements, and of Cass and Douglas on the solution 
of the slavery question by squatter sovereignty. He developed the Calhoun ar- 
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gument against Federal judiciary supremacy and he anticipated the majority 
opinion in the Dred Scott case. 

Taylor's social philosophy is treated under three main headings: basic assump- 
tions as to human nature; basic concepts as to social contract, the law, and sov- 
ereignty; and ideas regarding a liberal agrarian economy. The whole is shown 
to be a defense of the rural-agricultural order which Southerners, building on 
English country-gentlemen ideals, had set up in the tidewater areas. It was 
evolved to check the rising capitalist structure of a rival section. 

To Taylor, human nature was both good and evil; good largely to the degree 
that avarice was restrained. Social or political morality was, therefore, essentially 
a matter of economics. The good society was one in which the individual could 
enjoy the fruits of his own labor. Even liberty and tyranny in government were 
matters of dollars and cents. 

From the angle of political theory, Taylor’s work is largely an orthodox de- 
fense of local democracy against the dangers of consolidation. Peoples and 
governments are in conflict. The one seeks its freedom, the other desires power 
and grants economic privileges to the few in order to get it. Since sovereignty 
is indivisible, it remains in the people regardless of the governments formed, 
and freedom depends on the effectiveness of political checks and balances in 
preventing the growth of economic autocracies. Taylor offers a forceful state- 
ment of the strict construction of the Constitution doctrine, a denial of the 
soundness of the independent judiciary, a questioning of the wisdom of political 
parties, and an ingenious statement of the state-rights doctrine. But he went 
deeper. He combined economics and political theory and morality. He saw them 
as a unity—the one depending upon the other and all to be judged by the 
practical social order produced. In that he differs from other early American 
writers. 

At the bottom of all of Taylor's thinking lay his faith and interest in rural- 
agricultural supremacy. The preservation of the farmer and his way of life was 
the great object of society and government. From the agrarianism of the Physio- 
crats stemmed the whole of his thinking. But it was an agricultural life, firm- 
set in the Old South, which lay behind all theory. 

Mr. Mudge has written a good book on a very difficult subject. At times he 
is a bit cloudy and at others as dull and obtuse as Taylor himself. That is prob- 
ably inevitable in dealing with such a subject. 


University of Chicago AVERY CRAVEN 


The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson: Compiled from Family Letters and 
Reminiscences by his Great-Granddaughter. By Sarah N. Randolph. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1939. Pp. xiii, 383. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


Implicit in the issue of a third edition of this long-forgotten book is symbol- 
ism for the American people. When first printed in 1871 it became a best seller. 
Accordingly, the publishers, Harper and Brothers of New York, issued a second 
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edition in 1872. But the book all but died with the generation that clamored 
for it. Even twentieth century history professors failed to include it in their 
college reading lists. Research students interested in Thomas Jefferson used it, 
and now under the copyright of Mary R. B. McAdie, it is republished as a 
memorial to the Thomas Jefferson Randolph family of Edgehill, Albemarle 
County, Virginia, and more especially to Jefferson's four great-granddaughters 
who for years conducted the Edgehill School for girls. The youngest of the four, 
Sarah Nicholas Randolph, was the compiler. She left Edgehill to become prin- 
cipal of Patapsco Institute near Eliicott City, Maryland. Later she founded a 
school of her own in Baltimore, where she remained until she died in 1892, 
at the age of fifty-three. “M. R. B. McA—,” who signs herself ‘ ‘One of the 
Edgehill girls’-—who was also at Patapsco and in Baltimore,” gives addenda 
which include brief accounts, written by herself, of the Thomas Jefferson Mem- 
orial Foundation, Edgehill, and Patapsco, and a list of the immediate descend- 
ants, and the persons whom they married, of Thomas Jefferson and Martha 
Wales Skelton, and of Colonel Thomas Jefferson Randolph and Jane Hollins 
Nicholas. The reintroduction to the American people of Miss Randolph’s book 
comes at a timely hour. Americans need to evaluate anew their free institutions 
and civil liberties, to the firm establishment of which Jefferson devoted his life. 
Democracy cannot be inherited. It will pass out unless the leaders of a new 
generation desire it and keep its ideals constantly before the people, and unless 
the people desire it and are ceaselessly alert to see that it is maintained. Probably 
no book yet printed on Jefferson can convey to the American people as this one 
can the spirit of the Patron Saint of Democracy. 

The compiler does not trace Jefferson's great battle with Alexander Hamilton 
to determine whether the United States should be a democratic or aristocratic 
republic. “My object,” she states, “is only to give a faithful picture of him as 
he was in private life—to show that he was, as I have been taught to think of 
him by those who knew and loved him best, a beautiful domestic character.” 
When she compiled her material, Jefferson's family letters and private papers 
had recently been exempted from the sale of his public papers, and recovered 
by his executor from the United States government. Miss Randolph printed 
intimate letters and papers that had never previously been printed. These and 
her own comments tell the story of Jefferson's boyhood, education, travels, family 
life, above all of his thoughts, warm human affections, and amazing multiplicity 
of interests. He took all knowledge for his field, and whether along humanitar- 
ian or scientific lines, he pursued it through investigation. If the critical student 
complains that the author's approach is that of hero worship, he must admit 
that she is not sentimental. He has also the actual letters before him. 

Undoubtedly the contribution of these private papers is Jefferson as a domes- 
tic character. He craved family society and affection. He was concerned about 
the least detail of his daughters’ lives. The amount of time and thought he 
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gave to them and to life at Monticello seems almost unbelievable in the light 
of his crowded public life. To read this volume gives one a new intimacy with, 
and a deeper understanding of the man, and of why he labored for civil liberties 
and free institutions. 
The book has detailed chapter headings which are no substitute, however, for 
an index. A careless error occurs in the printing of Mrs. Jefferson’s epitaph. 
Virginia Historical Records Survey KATHLEEN BRUCE 


Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and Learning in Jefferson's Virginia. By Richard 
Beale Davis. (Richmond: The Dietz Press, 1939. Pp. xvi, 408. Frontispiece, 
bibliography, appendices. $5.00.) 


Mr. Davis’ biography may lead one to think that Gilmer bore the same rela- 
tion to literary culture in Virginia during the early nineteenth century that 
Jefferson did to practical politics, Marshall to jurisprudence, and John Taylor 
to political philosophy. That a man who died at thirty-six years of age should 
have been regarded by Jefferson as “the best-educated subject we have raised 
since the Revolution,” and by John Randolph, that master of classical phrases, 
as one of two men since that time ‘who had real claim to learning,” is no small 
tribute to him. 

The author treats of Gilmer’s early life and his training at William and Mary 
College; points out how the young Virginian was influenced by his contacts 
with William Wirt and the distinguished Portuguese scientist, the Abbe Correa; 
follows his brief legal career; portrays. in interesting fashion his mission to 
Europe to secure professors for the University of Virginia; and analyzes at some 
length his writings on varied subjects. In addition, Mr. Davis includes appen- 
dices which contain pertinent source material relative to his subject. 

Gilmer’s intellectual tendencies expressed themselves in a variety of ways. 
He was an omnivorous reader for whom, according to his biographer, ‘‘knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge” was ‘‘a perpetual passion.” He corresponded 
widely, including among his correspondents such men as George Ticknor, Jef- 
ferson, Dabney Carr, John H. Cocke, the Abbe Correa, John Randolph, and, 
of course, many others. This correspondence aided in developing on his part 
a diversity of interests, including such subjects as botany, geology, astronomy, 
and political science. This interest is reflected to some extent in essays which, 
though not numerous, indicate, as far as one can judge by available content, keen 
powers of thought and analysis. 

The author has treated his subject in sympathetic fashion, but he has not 
ignored his faults. The work is carefully and thoroughly done, and represents 
a significant contribution to that cultural phase of American history which, in 
recent years, has been receiving increasing attention on the part of historians. 
The reviewer appreciates the fact that the purpose in quoting so much epistolary 
material was to portray as effectively as possible the intellectual and other char- 
acteristics of the subject and of his contemporaries ; but he feels that the interest 
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of the reader would be greater had more of that material been woven through 
interpretation into the narrative. There are a few typographical errors, the most 
conspicuous of which are illustrated by the confused sentence structure on pages 
17 and 114. 


Ohio State University HENRY H. SiMMs 


The Constitutional History of the United States, 1826-1876. Volume Il, A More 
Perfect Union. By Homer Carey Hockett. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xii, 405. Bibliography. $3.00.) 


Last year Professor Hockett published the first volume of his Constitutional 
History of the United States covering the years from 1776 to 1826. The second 
volume, here reviewed, carries the story down to 1876; and a third, yet to be 
published, will presumably bring the story down to the present. This second 
volume is divided into four sections. In the first part the author deals with the 
reaction against nationalism that culminated in nullification in South Carolina 
in 1832; in the second he treats of the general problem of Jacksonian Democ- 
racy and its influence upon the Constitution; in the third he analyzes the con- 
stitutional aspects of the slavery controversy; and in the fourth he discusses the 
constitutional problems of the Civil War and its aftermath. The second part is 
best done, while the third is the weakest section. 

In general the treatment is a topical one but the organization is sometimes 
confusing. For instance, the discussion of the Supreme Court decisions involving 
the Civil Rights Acts is separated from the discussion of the legislative history 
of those acts by an analysis of the impeachment of President Andrew Jackson. 
The topical treatment is also responsible for numerous footnotes to the first 
volume. These cross references give the impression that there is a great deal of 
duplication and repetition in the two volumes. 

Professor Hockett’s approach to the problem of constitutional history is 
primarily legal, yet he gives something of the political, economic, and social 
factors that helped to produce the Constitution and influenced its interpretation. 
The reviewer feels that the chapter entitled “The Proceedings of the Consti- 
tutional Convention Come to Light” is not essential to the story and adds little 
to the general knowledge of that subject. The discussion of such topics as the 
Missouri Compromise, the distribution of abolition literature, and nullification 
is disappointing. Professor Hockett’s view that South Carolina ‘‘retreated from 
her position” in the nullification controversy is open to question. Did not South 
Carolina nullify the Force Bill after the Compromise Tariff had lowered the 
duties? Professor Hockett himself quotes without refutation the statement of 
the Columbia Telescope that “This little State has defied the swaggering giant 
of the Union.” 

Some errors are noted in the text. Abbeville is in South not North Carolina. 
George M. Stroud’s name is misspelled. The South Carolina leader Hammond 
was James Henry not John. Niles’ Register is inconsistently cited, and the 
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Freedmen’s Bureau is variously referred to as the Freeman's or Freedman’s 
Bureau. There are some unaccountable omissions from the bibliography. For 
instance, one looks in vain for Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri's Struggle for 
Statehood. James W. Patton's study of secession and reconstruction in Tennessee 
is missing, but James W. Fertig’s older and less thorough work on the subject 
is cited. 

Professor Hockett’s views and conclusions are thought provoking. He follows 
the Turner thesis in holding that there would have been no true democracy in 
the United States except for the trans-Appalachian region. In fact, he says 
that the real dynamics of the Jacksonian democratic movement was supplied by 
the new communities of the Mississippi Valley. This view the reviewer cannot 
accept. A study of the constitutions of the South Atlantic seaboard states has 
convinced the reviewer that the dynamics of democratic reform in those states 
came from within rather than without. Professor Hockett holds that the Supreme 
Court during the Jacksonian period greatly broadened the police powers in deal- 
ing with social and economic questions and reached the pinnacle of its prestige 
at that time. He gives considerably more credit to Chief Justice Taney and his 
associates on the bench than most historians do. He points out, however, that 
Taney and his associates failed in their efforts to solve the sectional question of 
slavery. Professor Hockett absolves both President Buchanan and the Court in 
the Dred Scott case. He says that it was not unusual for justices to discuss court 


findings with their friends, and he holds that the decision was not an obiter 
dictum. 


The author takes a charitable view of Buchanan's position on secession. He 
believes that Lincoln's position and action under similar conditions would have 
been substantially the same as that taken by Buchanan. Professor Hockett is 
critical of President Lincoln and Congress during the Civil War. Lincoln's ac- 
tion, he says, bordered on military despotism and congressional acts were irrecon- 
cilable with either international or constitutional law. He is of the opinion that 
the Supreme Court looked upon most of the congressional program of recon- 
struction as unconstitutional. 

Professor Hockett has written a clear, well-balanced, and accurate history of 
a very controversial period. He has approached it from a detached, nonpartisan, 
and unprejudiced point of view, and the result is a satisfactory work. 

University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. GREEN 


Felix Grundy, Champion of Democracy. By Joseph Howard Parks. (University, 
Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 368. Bibliography, 
illustrations. $3.00.) 


The purpose of this book, as stated by the author in his preface, ‘is to rescue 
from oblivion one of the nation’s unheralded masters of political strategy.” If 
one were disposed to quibble, the question might be raised as to whether a man 
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who has sunk into complete oblivion either can or should be rescued. In the case 
of Felix Grundy, however, such a question is not necessary, because the student 
of American history has long associated his name with the activities of the ‘war 
hawks” of 1812, and has known something of his work as a United States sen- 
ator during the Jackson and Van Buren administrations. What else he did has 
remained relatively obscure, and thus Mr. Parks has made an important con- 
tribution in putting together the first connected account of his public career 
from his service in the Kentucky constitutional convention of 1799 to his death 
in December, 1840. During the intervening years he served several terms in 
the lower house of the Kentucky legislature; became chief justice of the Ken- 
tucky Supreme Court at the age of thirty; resigned and moved to Nashville, 
Tennessee; was a member of Congress from Tennessee from 1811 to 1814; 
retired to private life and established a reputation as the most successful crim- 
inal lawyer in the West; returned to political life in 1819 as a member of the 
Tennessee legislature ; was defeated by John Bell in a race for Congress in 1827; 
became United States senator from Tennessee in 1829; and, except for a brief 
service as attorney general in the Van Buren cabinet in 1838-1839, continued 
in that position until his death. 

That this list of public offices does not suggest an outstanding career is ad- 
mitted by the author, but he proceeds to show that the real importance of the 
man appears not so much in the offices he held as in what he did while holding 
them. The fact that almost none of Grundy’s personal papers have been pre- 
served, however, has made this an extremely difficult task, and has forced a 
dependence upon the journals and other official records of the various legislative 
bodies in which he served, and upon such indirect information as could be 
gleaned from contemporary newspapers and unofficial correspondence in widely 
scattered places. The search for such material has been thorough, and good use 
has been made of everything that was found, but the net result is a story which 
presents much on Grundy the public official and little on Grundy the man. 

It may be that this inability to find the man himself accounts for the author's 
lack of success in his conscious effort to find a unifying principle for the career. 
Such a principle is suggested, to be sure, in the subtitle, “champion of democ- 
racy,” but it is not always clear whether Grundy was thinking and acting in the 
interests of democracy or of the Democratic party. To this reviewer, at least, the 
phrase “master of political strategy” would have been a more apt subtitle. 
Whether he was fighting for a more equitable distribution of representation in 
Kentucky in 1801, or appealing to the emotions of a jury to obtain the acquittal 
of a criminal in 1825, or manipulating Hugh L. White out of his seat in the 
United States Senate in 1840, he was playing a game in which the primary 
object was to win. One suspects that his ability to win through strategy explains 
the willingness of the administration leaders to put him forward as the expresser 
of their ideas in the heated debates in the Senate during the 1830's, and thus 
makes him appear more important than he really was. 
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Although the Felix Grundy revealed in these pages was not a great man, he 
was definitely worthy of a biography ; and it should be added that this biography 
does justice to its subject. It is written in a clear and interesting style, is ade- 
quately documented and indexed, and contains an extended critical essay on 


the sources. It is a welcome addition to the literature on the Jacksonian period 
in American history. 


Vanderbilt University WILuiaM C. BINKLEY 


The Rural South: Background, Problems, Outlook. By Samuel Lee Chesnutt. 
(Montgomery, Alabama: Dixie Book Company, Incorporated, 1939. Pp. 
xiv, 466. Illustrations, bibliography, maps. $1.74.) 


In The Rural South an attempt is made to approach southern economic and 
social problems on about the senior high school or junior college level. The 
author apparently hopes to carry to southern youth the challenge sounded by 
Howard Odum in his Southern Regions. In the foreword Professor Chesnutt 
states that the burden laid upon the youth of the South “is the responsibility 
that comes with seeing more clearly than past generations have the elements 
both favorable and unfavorable to our country’s growth—the responsibility of 
recognizing the value of these factors and their relation to each other; of per- 
petuating such as are sound and discarding those that are destructive.” 

In attempting to develop this thesis the author has taken a long-range view. 
He begins by giving a brief background to show the evolution of agricultural 
practices from primitive days to modern times. Considerable emphasis is laid 
on the settlement of America and the uses that have been made of land and 
resources. He believes that our civilization is now facing the problem that all 
others in the past have faced because we have gone through the pioneering stage, 
exploiting our resources and paying too little attention to the conservation of 
natural resources and the preservation of our soil. Much of this background is 
confusing and inaccurate and might well have been compressed into one or two 
chapters. 

In certain instances a more logical chapter arrangement would have been 
desirable. For example, “Geography and Regions of the South,” discussed as 
Chapter X, might have been more appropriately treated under “Section I—The 
Background.” 

Much of the latter part of the book is devoted to the change in our system 
of agriculture after the Civil War, the rise of share cropping, the Negro in his 
new role, and the relation of agriculture to industry. 

The last twelve chapters, involving such topics as agricultural education, 
health and public welfare, rural recreation, and a discussion of the existing 
Federal agencies now at work in the South to rehabilitate the people and restore 
the land, are most significant. The author's lifework has been devoted to the 
field of agricultural education, and he is qualified by experience to speak as 
an authority on that phase of his subject. 
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Unfortunately, the book abounds in both typographical and bibliographical 
errors (see pp. 44, 57, 125, 297, 448, 450, 452, etc.). The format in some res- 
pects is unsatisfactory, and conclusions drawn from an excess of Alabama 
materials, rather than from a cross section of the South as a whole, detract. 
Despite these shortcomings, the book has many features which should recom- 
mend it to teachers of southern rural problems. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute CHARLES S. Davis 


Simon Bolivar Buckner: Borderland Knight. By Arndt M. Stickles. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xi, 446. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $3.50.) 


Simon Bolivar Buckner, “the borderland knight,” lived an active and useful 
life in the service of his country, his section, and his state. He surrendered the 
first Confederate army at Fort Donelson and the last in the trans-Mississippi, 
on each occasion more as an agent than as a principal. 

He served in the United States army before the Civil War, was the storm 
center of the secession movement in Kentucky, joined the Southern Confed- 
eracy, and subsequent to the war engaged in business, late in life entering ac- 
tively into state and national politics. 

Dr. Stickles is more interested in General Buckner’s career prior and sub- 
sequent to the Civil War than in the four years of his Confederate service, a 
service that was marred by constant quarrels with General Braxton Bragg, his 
commander. Bragg should never have been retained in his command as long 
as he was, but while he was in command of the Army of Tennessee he deserved 
better support from some of his subordinates than he received. Buckner was 
quite ready to join the malcontents in criticism and wrote Longstreet of his 
willingness to help to ‘‘Vindicate the truth of history,” when occasion should 
offer. 

The account of Bragg’s troubles with his subordinates does not do justice to 
Buckner's initial tolerance, particularly during the disputes as to the responsi- 
bility for the loss of the Kentucky campaign and the subsequent battle of Stone's 
River. For example, on page 209 the author says that Bragg “broke his silence 
by the issuance of a circular letter” of April 13, 1863. Bragg, however, had not 
broken his silence, but had issued the “circular letter” as the result of Polk’s 
renewal of a controversy first brought into the open by Bragg’s round robin 
of January 11, 1863. Buckner’s conduct at this time was dignified and reasonable. 
It was only after Chickamauga that he allowed himself to become embittered 
in his attitude toward Bragg. In general, the author tells only Buckner’s part 
in the campaigns of Chickamauga, Chattanooga, and in East Tennessee. Too 
often he assumes a knowledge of events and personalities the average reader is 
not apt to possess. 

The author's account of Kentucky's struggle for neutrality is confused and 
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his discussion of the Kentucky campaign of 1862 leaves much to be desired. 
Considerable space is devoted to an account of the unnecessary fighting at Mun- 
fordville in September, 1862, probably because it was Buckner’s home. Bragg’s 
side trip to Frankfort to assist in the inauguration of a secessionist civil govern- 
ment and its effect on the outcome of the campaign is not mentioned. Between 
them they were decisive in bringing about Confederate retreat from the state. 
Buell’s Federal army marched safely tc Louisville and then, reinforced and 
jubilant, sought Bragg’s scattered army and forced its withdrawal. 

Buckner closed his Confederate career in the trans-Mississippi where he ser- 
ved, under difficult conditions, with credit to himself and satisfaction to his 
commander, General E. Kirby Smith. 

Dr. Stickles’ account of Buckner’s long-continued and finally successful effort 
to retrieve his wife's inheritance from her father, in the so-called Kingsbury 
suit, is most interesting and is well done. Likewise, the account of Buckner’s 
term as governor of Kentucky is thoroughly done, but the account of his par- 
ticipation in the presidential campaign of 1896 does not indicate clearly why 
Buckner was selected as the vice-presidential candidate of the Gold Democrats. 

In general, better organization and the elimination of unnecessary repetition 
would have made this book a more satisfactory account of General Buckner’s 
life and service and would have left space for a more satisfactory consideration 
of his Confederate career. There are a number of well-selected illustrations, a 
bibliography, and an index. Several maps would have been helpful to the gen- 


eral reader. 


Port Washington, New York THOMAS RoBsSON Hay 


The South to Posterity: An Introduction to the Writing of Confederate History. 
By Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939. 
Pp. xii, 235. Bibliography. $2.50.) 


Dr. Douglas S. Freeman has rendered general readers and historians a real 
service in making available, in the 235 pages of this book, what he describes 
as ‘‘a brief history of Confederate history.” The contents, given in part as the 
Dancy Lectures at Alabama State College for Women, were assembled, says the 
author, out of various recommendations he made to readers who, after the 
publication of Gone With the Wind, Bugles Blow No More, and other recent 
works dealing with the Confederate era, plied him with innumerable inquiries 
and forced him to prepare an extensive bibliography. 

The South to Posterity begins with a description of war letters, newspapers, 
magazine articles, verse, biography, tracts, correspondence of foreign reporters, 
narratives of prison experiences and military life, the Confederate propaganda 
weekly review, The Index, published in London, and wartime histories. Next 
is a consideration of the ‘‘vindication” materials which began to appear, he 
says, ‘while the ashes still smoldered.”” Then follow memorials to the fallen, 
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personal narratives, diaries, military apologiae and controversial writings, justi- 
fications of secession, the 128 volumes of the so-entitled The War of the Re- 
bellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, postwar histories by foreigners, and individual and collected memoirs. 

A brief reference is made to contemporaneous publications on the Confed- 
eracy, and the concluding comments relate to what is yet to be written. Dr. 
Freeman suggests new works in the field of military biography and hopes the 
“greatest gap in Confederate military history concerning the Army of Tennessee 
will be bridged.”” Comprehensive studies are needed, he says, of the supply 
service, the Mining and Nitre Bureau, Ordnance Bureau, Quartermaster's office, 
operation of the blockade, railroads, the economics of wartime farm manage- 
ment, and the not-too-surprising subject of the part played by southern women 
in the war. Conspicuously limited to a brief paragraph in his desiderata of 
future literature on the Confederacy is the author's suggestion for the writing 
of the civil history of the Confederacy. 

As the biographer of the Confederacy’s greatest military leader, it is natural 
that Dr. Freeman's interest in Confederate history should be centered in the 
literature of its military phase. The South deserves something better, however, 
than that posterity should know of her principally through the bloody aspect 
of war, with which some writers are still preoccupied and still endeavor to 
make glorious. One reason for the rise of interest in this period lies in the 
recent works of younger historians who are determined to be released from 
the oppressiveness of military conflict. They are studying and revealing the 
significant factors that produced the war, and are going into the field of eco- 
nomic interests which is assuming its proper place in the Confederate world. 
There are more fields than the one of war; and further study must shed light 
on many influences, an understanding of which is likely to make of the United 
States a more tolerant and a wiser nation and one better prepared to grope with 
prewar problems in the future. 

Only two typographical errors were noted: 1869 on page 124 should be 1859 
and J. C. Randall on page 198 should be J. G. Randall. Reference notes, cov- 
ering eleven pages, give full bibliographical data concerning the publications 
discussed. This information, combined with seventeen pages labeled “A Con- 
federate Book Shelf,’’ constitute a valuable introduction to the writing of 
Confederate history. The book's usefulness is enhanced by an adequate index. 


Rollins College A. J. HANNA 
Atticus Green Haygood. By Elam Franklin Dempsey. (Nashville: Methodist 
Publishing House, 1940. Pp. Ixxx, 720. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


Atticus Green Haygood was born in Watkinsville, Georgia, on November 
19, 1839. He attended Emory College at Oxford, Georgia, graduating there in 
1859. The year before he had been licensed to preach in the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, South, and following his graduation from Emory he became a 
regular minister in the Georgia Conference. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he joined the Confederate army as a chaplain. Following the close of the war 
Haygood resumed his work in the Georgia Conference. In 1870 he became the 
editor of the Sunday-school publications of the Methodist Church. 

In January, 1876, he was elected president of Emory College which position 
he held until December, 1884. During his presidency he increased its enroll- 
ment, added several new buildings, and greatly enlarged its endowment. At the 
General Conference, held in 1882 at Nashville, Tennessee, Haygood was elected 
a bishop of the Methodist Church. He, however, declined to accept the office 
since he felt he could accomplish more in the field of education. 

In 1882 he was elected General Agent of the Slater Fund, established that 
year by John F. Slater to aid in the education of southern Negroes. Two years 
later Haygood resigned as president of Emory in order to devote his entire time 
to the Slater Fund. 

At the General Conference held in St. Louis in May, 1890, Haygood was 
again elected a bishop of the Methodist Church. The following year he accepted 
his election and resigned his position with the Slater Fund. Haygood continued 
in the office of bishop until his death in January, 1896. 

Among Haygood’s best-known writings are: Our Children, Our Brother in 
Black, and The Man of Galilee. 

In the introduction Mr. Dempsey says that the volume is “a source-book, a 
symposium, a memorial and centenary volume, all in one.” In the light of this 
statement and the contents of the book, Mr. Dempsey’s relation to it can be 
more accurately described as editor rather than author. He has included in it a 
great many testimonials of persons who knew Haygood and life sketches by 
members of Haygood’s family and by friends. These testimonials and sketches 
are repetitious to the point of boredom. The work is almost entirely laudatory 
with very little critical appraisal of the man and his work. One of the most 
valuable features of the volume are the letters to and from Haygood which 
are, for the most part, given in their entirety. With the wealth of information 
at his command it is to be regretted that Mr. Dempsey did not see fit to write a 
genuine biography of Bishop Haygood. 

University of North Carolina LAWRENCE F. LONDON 


Tar Heel Editor. By Josephus Daniels. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. xix, 544. Illustrations, appendices. $3.50.) 


This handsomely made book from the Chapel Hill Press is an autobiography 
of Josephus Daniels for his first thirty-one years—that is, until 1893 when he 
first moved from North Carolina. It begins with sketches of the coastal region, 
where the author's people had long lived and where his first three years were 
spent—a region which in the author's lifetime has quite lost its reputation for 
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drabness. One has to turn to the appendix for anything definite about the father, 
a ship carpenter by trade, who was shot in January, 1865. But we feel that we 
know the admirable mother well; and there is a handsome introduction to the 
wife. In Wilson, thirty miles from Raleigh, Josephus grew to manhood. Here 
he went to school and here he learned from the abundant gossip, reminiscences 
and arguments around post office, drugstore, and print shop, not to mention the 
more solemn meetings that he unfailingly attended at the Methodist church. 
And here, too, be became reporter, printer, and boy owner and editor of a local 
newspaper. After a few months of law at Chapel Hill he seized an opportunity 
to become proprietor (on credit) and editor of the Raleigh State Chronicle in 
1885. Two years later the Chronicle received the state’s printing business, along 
with which went, in the language of Captain Samuel A. Ashe, editor of the 
News and Observer and his rival for the printing contract, “ ‘the party's ap- 
probation.’ '’ From poor orphan to state printer at thirty-two was a journalistic 
record unequaled in North Carolina save by W. W. Holden. Hard work and 
a clean life, undeviating loyalty to the Democratic party, the espousal of for- 
ward-looking measures and popular causes, unusually good news reporting and 
calculated use of “‘exposure’’ articles—in these appear to lie the explanation. 
Appropriately, all of this is told as “‘stories.” And it makes interesting reading 
despite the intrusion of events and opinions of later and greater days. 

As a contribution to North Carolina history, the book has much value. Par- 
ticularly instructive is the picture of ordinary life in Wilson during Reconstruc- 
tion days. And not without interest are details of the Raleigh scene in the 
1880's: its cold and bathless houses; its hotel barroom; its contempt for nearby 
industrial Durham's society; its officeholders whom Walter Hines Page had 
called ‘‘mummies.”” And the sketches of men and movements have, of course, 
the interest attaching to a close-up view. But the reader must be on guard. He 
will encounter a certain difficulty in determining whether the author is ex- 
pressing views which he held then or now. This is no small matter. One won- 
ders, for example, whether a young editor and politician could have progressed 
so rapidly in those days without ever a word of sympathy for the Confederate 
cause (save when pensions were involved) as the book's silence implies; while, 
on the other hand, it is hard to believe that the accounts of important move- 
ments are intended to display fully the author's acquaintance with scholarly 
findings since his youth. 


Wake Forest College C. C. PEARSON 
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Virginia's Social Awakening: The Contribution of Dr. Mastin and the Board 
of Charities and Corrections. By Arthur W. James. With an Introduction 
by Frank Bane. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, Incorporated, 1939. Pp. 
xi, 198. Bibliography, tables, appendix. $3.00.) 


This book should be welcomed by all those interested in the growth of social 
consciousness in the South. It tells the story of the organization and development 
of the Virginia Board of Charities and Corrections from its beginning in 1908 
down to the enactment of a new code of public welfare and juvenile laws in 
1922. The movement for a board originated in the State Conference of Charities 
and Corrections in 1900, and had the interest and support of some Virginians 
prominent in political, intellectual, and social life. 

The accomplishments of the board were largely the work of one man, Dr. 
Joseph Thomas Mastin, a Methodist clergyman who, after years of service in 
his chosen profession, devoted the remainder of his active life to the task of 
remedying the ills of the charitable and correctional institutions of his state. 
The record of intolerable conditions in almshouses, jails, and orphanages that 
is recounted in this volume could doubtless be duplicated in practically any 
southern state for the same period, and one is inclined to forgive the author the 
eulogistic style in which he writes of Dr. Mastin when the enormity of the 
Secretary's task is compared with the narrowness of the financial resources and 
the limited personnel with which he worked. The problem of children placed 
in jails was one of the most serious, and yielded less readily to reform than the 
others, but the other phases of child welfare developed rapidly, and, incident- 
ally, presented a splendid example of the harmony in which Negro and white 
social workers could handle their cases. The development of juvenile and domes- 
tic relations courts, the handling of problems created by World War camps and 
industries, and the improvement of provisions for mental cases, testified to the 
capable administration of the Virginia board, and paved the way for Virginia's 
present position in social welfare work. 

There are a few errors in the text which seem to result from carelessness in 
proofreading, but they are offset by the attractive format of the book. The in- 
clusion of an account of the early life of Dr. Mastin adds interest and em- 
phasizes the fact that while most clergymen in the early period of social welfare 
development may have been indifferent to the problems about them, yet in 
practically all southern states clergymen were among the first men actively and 
successfully to attack these problems. 

It is to be regretted that the scope of the book does not include an account 
of the growth of public opinion which must necessarily have preceded and 
accompanied the reform movement in the state. The book as a whole is, how- 
ever, a definite contribution to the social history of the region, and should be 
the forerunner of other similar state studies. 


Coker College ELIZABETH H. Davipson 
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COMMUNICATION 


May 1, 1940 
THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History: 


Permit me to add a footnote to Professor George W. Adams's very valuable 
essay on “Confederate Medicine” in the May issue of the Journal. 

When I was a boy in South Carolina, the leading physician of the village 
of Barnwell was Dr. George R. Todd, a half-brother of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. 
Dr. Todd had been a surgeon in the Confederate army, and after the collapse 
of the Confederacy did not feel it was expedient to return to his native Ken- 
tucky. Upon the advice of fellow surgeons from Georgia, he settled in South 
Carolina. In his talks with other physicians, and with patients, especially ex- 
Confederates, he sometimes reminisced of his army experiences. Amongst other 
things he told of the horrors of operating on wounded men without the use of 
anesthetics. He said there must have been hundreds of amputations of wounded 
legs at the hip joints, but so far as he knew, in only five cases did the patient 
survive. He was proud of having performed one of those five. 


MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr. 








Historical News and Notices 


The sixth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association will convene 
in Charleston, South Carolina, November 7-9. Official headquarters will be at 
the Francis Marion Hotel. The following is the program as announced by the 
chairman of the committee, A. B. Moore. The session scheduled for Thursday 
morning, November 7, will be devoted to “The Antislavery Crusade,” with 
Kathryn T. Abbey, Florida State College for Women, as chairman. Albert F. 
Simpson, Vanderbilt University, will present a paper on “Origins of the Aboli- 
tion Movement.”” Avery O. Craven, University of Chicago, has as his subject, 
“An Unorthodox Interpretation of the Abolition Movement.” Fletcher M. 
Green, University of North Carolina, will lead a discussion. In the afternoon 
Henry T. Shanks, Birmingham-Southern College, will serve as chairman of a 
program having as its general subject, ‘The Eve of the Conflict.” Papers to be 
presented are as follows: “The Triumph of Secession in South Carolina,” by 
C. E. Cauthen, Columbia College; ‘The Conflict between the Douglas and Yan- 
cey Forces at Charleston,” by Austin L. Venable, University of Arkansas; and 
“The Southern Highlander on the Eve of the Conflict,” by S. C. Beard, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Following this program the members of the Association will 
be honored by a dress parade by the cadet corps of The Citadel and a reception 
by the President and faculty of that institution. A complimentary dinner is to be 
tendered Thursday evening by The Citadel for a joint session of the Southern 
Historical Association, the South Carolina Historical Society, and the South Caro- 
lina Historical Association. General Charles P. Summerall, president of The 
Citadel, will preside, and the two papers to be given are, “The Gullah Negro,” 
by Samuel Gaillard Stoney of the South Carolina Historical Society; and ‘“The 
Question of the Withdrawal of the South Carolina Electors in the Presidential 
Election of 1876,” by D. D. Wallace of Wofford College, representing the 
South Carolina Historical Association. On Friday morning there will be two 
sessions. J. B. Sanders, University of Tennessee, will serve as chairman of a 
program concerned with the “Military History of the Confederacy.”’ J. P. Dyer, 
Armstrong Junior College, will present a paper on “Cavalry Operations in the 
Army of Tennessee” ; Charles G. Summersell, University of Alabama, has chosen 
as his subject, “Raphael Semmes and the Cruise of the Sumter’; and William 
M. Robinson, Jr., Augusta, Georgia, will be discussion leader. The other session 
will be devoted to a paper by Kent R. Greenfield, Johns Hopkins University, 
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“The Mediterranean, 1815-1940: A Historic Revolution Reviewed,’ and a dis- 
cussion led by Lynn M. Case, Louisiana State University. At noon Friday a 
luncheon followed by the regular annual business meeting and the election of 
officers will be held. The Annual Dinner is scheduled for Friday evening and at 
that time Frank L. Owsley will present his presidential address. Harrison Ran- 
dolph, president of the College of Charleston, will preside. A round-table dis- 
cussion on ‘Reconstruction’ is called for Saturday morning with B. I. Wiley, 
University of Mississippi, presiding. The “‘Revisionists’ View’’ will be presented 
by Robert H. Woody, Duke University, and Francis B. Simkins, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia. ‘How I Would Treat My Subject If 1 Were Writing 
My Book Now,” is to be discussed by Mildred Thompson, Vassar College, Ben- 
jamin B. Kendrick, Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, and 
H. J. Eckenrode, Richmond, Virginia. The second program on European history 
is also scheduled for Saturday morning. Papers to be presented are, ‘European 
Crises, 1910-1914, As They Appeared to American Diplomats,” by William C. 
Askew, University of Arkansas; and ‘Anglo-French Relations in Connection 
with the Present War,” by Joseph J. Mathews, University of Mississippi. A final 
luncheon meeting will be held Saturday. Frank L. Owsley will preside and a 
paper, ‘A Natchez Entrepreneur and Sportsman: William T. Johnson, Free Man 
of Color,” by Edwin A. Davis and William R. Hogan, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, will be presented. 


PERSONAL 


The Committee on Grants of the Rutherford B. Hayes—Lucy Webb Hayes 
Foundation announces the following grantees for 1940-1941, chosen at its 
meeting at Hayes Memorial, Fremont, Ohio, April 20: Frontis W. Johnston 
of Davidson College, North Carolina, for a life of Zebulon B. Vance; Festus 
P. Summers of the University of West Virginia for a study of the life of Wil- 
liam L. Wilson; James A. Barnes of Temple University for a study of ‘The 
Farmer in Revolt” ; Roy F. and Jeannette P. Nichols, the former a professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania, for a life of John Sherman; and Chester McA. 
Destler of Georgia Teachers College for the life of Henry Demarest Lloyd. 

The Hayes Foundation desires especially to encourage studies in the field of 
American history between the dates 1865-1898. The Committee is particularly 
interested in the economic, educational, and cultural history of the South, the 
reconciliation and knitting together of the sections, and the history of the de- 
velopment of Federal and state administration. It is also interested in research 
upon the history of Ohio from the 1840's to the end of the nineteenth century. 


Announcement has been made by the Social Science Research Council of the 
following grants-in-aid for research in southern history, 1940-1941: Ralph P. 
Bieber, associate professor of history, Washington University, for a history of 
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the Santa Fe Trail; Claude A. Campbell, assistant professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and Mary R. Campbell, for a study of political and eco- 
nomic reconstruction in Tennessee; Thomas D. Clark, associate professor of 
history, University of Kentucky, for a history of the country and small-town 
store in the postwar South; Weymouth T. Jordan, assistant professor of history, 
Judson College, for a study of pre-Civil War plantation practices in Alabama; 
Francis B. Simkins, associate professor of history, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia, for a life of Benjamin R. Tillman; and Charles S. Sydnor, profes- 
sor of history, Duke University, for a study of democratic trends in southern his- 
tory, 1819-1848. 


A summer appointment not previously listed is George C. Osborn, Berry 
College, who taught at Mississippi College. 


The following promotions have been reported: Elmer Ellis of the University 
of Missouri to be professor of history; Elizabeth Brook and Susie Ames of 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College to be professor of history and associate 
professor of history, respectively. 


New appointments that may be noted: W. Stull Holt, associate professor of 
history at Johns Hopkins University, to be head of the department at the Uni- 
versity of Washington; Charles A. Beard to be professor of history for 1940- 
1941 at Johns Hopkins ; James F. King, University of California, to be instructor 
in history at Tulane University; Blanche Henry Clark, assistant professor of 
history and dean of women at Transylvania College, to be dean of women at 
Vanderbilt University; W. Edwin Hemphill, instructor in history at Mary Wash- 
ington College, to be acting assistant professor of history at Emory University 
while Haywood J. Pearce, Jr., is on leave for 1940-1941; James F. Hopkins, 
candidate for the doctorate at Duke University, to be instructor in history at 
the University of Kentucky. 


Festus P. Summers, associate professor of history at West Virginia University, 
is doing research during the summer at the Library of Congress. 


Frontis W. Johnston and J. A. McGeachy of Davidson College are occupying 
the summer months doing research. The former is working at Raleigh, Chapel 
Hill, and Washington, D. C., and the latter at the University of Chicago. 


Louis Caldwell Galloway, professor of history at Erskine College, Due West, 
South Carolina, died on April 23, 1940, at the age of sixty-three. Professor 
Galloway had been a member of the Erskine College faculty for the past thirty- 


seven years. 
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On April 19 Dr. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton of the University of North 
Carolina delivered a lecture at Furman University on ‘Rediscovering the Old 
South.” 


H. S. Stroupe, who last year was a graduate student at Duke University, will 
resume in the fall his work as instructor in history at Wake Forest College; 
Percival Perry will take graduate courses at Duke University during 1940-1941. 
He was instructor in history at Wake Forest College during the past session. 


Joseph C. Sitterson of the University of North Carolina will be on leave 
during the year 1940-1941. He has been awarded a Julius Rosenwald fellow- 
ship to study the cane sugar industry in the South. 


The Archivist of the United States has announced the resignation of John 
R. Russell, chief of the Division of Cataloging, effective April 1, 1940, to be- 
come librarian of the University of Rochester. W. L. G. Joerg, chief of the 
Division of Maps and Charts and since 1937 a member of the United States 
Board on Geographical Names, was appointed chairman of the board on March 
18, 1940. 

Appointment of Sargent B. Child of New York as director of the Historical 
Records Survey of the Work Projects Administration was announced March 12, 
1940, by Mrs. Florence Kerr, assistant commissioner in charge of professional 
and service projects. He succeeds Luther H. Evans who resigned in December 
to become chief of the Legislative Reference Section of the Library of Congress. 
Announcement was made at the same time of the formation of a national ad- 
visory committee to assist the Historical Records Survey in locating historical 
materials and in other technical phases of its work. The eleven historians and 
archivists who agreed to serve include Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, who recently died; Julian P. Boyd, director of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, now librarian at Princeton University ; Herbert A. Kellar, director 
of the McCormick Historical Society; Luther H. Evans, chief of the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress; C. C. Crittenden, director of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission; Robert L. Schuyler, editor of the American 
Historical Review; Waldo G. Leland, secretary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies; John Clement, lawyer and historian; Theodore C. Blegen, 
University of Minnesota; Herbert E. Bolton, University of California; and Miss 
Margaret C. Norton, Illinois State Library. Douglas C. McMurtrie, editor of 
the American imprints section of the Historical Records Survey, and Philip M. 
Hamer, director of the Federal Archives section, have been named ex-officio 
members of the committee. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The fourth annual meeting of the Society of American Archivists will be held 
at Montgomery, November 11-12, with the Alabama Department of Archives 
and History as host. Mrs. Marie B. Owen, director of that Department, is chair- 
man of the local arrangements committee, and Lester J. Cappon of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is chairman of the program committee. A feature of the 
sessions will be the dedication of the new Alabama Memorial Building, which 
houses the Department of Archives and History. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed are agricultural records of the South, archival materials of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, famous personalities revealed in archival records, and ad- 
ministrative history of governmental agencies in relation to archives. Head- 
quarters will be at the Jefferson Davis Hotel. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society was held on May 
9-10. On May 9 a program featuring a tour of the Philbrook Museum, Tulsa, 
and an address by President B. D. Weeks of the Bacone Indian College, was 
provided. The following day was devoted to visits to the Will Rogers Memorial 
Museum at Claremore, the home of Chief Journeycake, and to the Woolaroc 
Museum on the Frank Phillips ranch near Bartlesville. 


The Kentucky State Historical Society held its annual “Boone Day’ meeting 
in the Old State House, Frankfort, on June 7. A large audience was present to 
hear Thomas R. Underwood, editor of the Lexington Herald, speak on ‘What 
Kentucky Means to Me.” Mr. Underwood's address was introductory to the 
program arranged for the celebration of the sesquicentennial of the admission 
of Kentucky to the Union in 1792. The Governor has appointed a commission 
of nine persons to make plans for the celebration. 


The Washington members of the Society of American Archivists and friends 
met informally for luncheon at the Department of Interior cafeteria on April 
13. Philip C. Brooks, Division of Independent Agencies Archives, The National 


Archives, introduced the general discussion with a talk on “What Records Shall 
We Preserve?” 


The tenth annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical Association was 
held at Greenwood on April 13. Papers read were as follows: “A Convention 
That Made History,” by Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., Hamilton College; ‘‘Charles- 
ton Culture and Amusements during the Nullification Decade,” by Granville 
T. Prior, The Citadel; “Wagrancy and Vagabondage in Tudor England,” by 
C. M. Ferrell, University of South Carolina; and “Early Newspapers of Abbe- 
ville District,” by Harry L. Watson, editor of the Greenwood Index-Journal. 
Officers elected for the following year were: president, Mrs. Annie Gaines Wil- 
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liams, Lander College; vice-president, Delbert H. Gilpatrick, Furman Univer- 
sity; secretary-treasurer, Miss Ruth Boyd, Greenville High School. 


The Florida Historical Society held its thirty-eighth annual meeting at Quincy 
and Tallahassee on March 27-29, in co-operation with the Quincy and Talla- 
hassee Historical societies. The annual meeting opened with a board and com- 
mittee business meeting on the evening of the twenty-seventh; and sessions of 
the following day were on “Episodes in Modern Florida” (morning) and 
“Sessions of Local Historical Societies’’ (afternoon), held at the Suwano Club, 
Quincy. Papers read included ‘Senator Stephen Russell Mallory—the Middle 
Years,’ by Occie Clubbs, director of the Florida Historical Society; “Napoleon 
B. Broward, Leader of Florida Liberalism,” by Judge Rivers Buford, Florida 
Supreme Court; ‘Florida and the Spanish-American War,” by Mrs. James M. 
Carson, University of Miami; ‘William S. Swann and the Opening of New 
Lands for Settlement,” by Helen Sharp, Florida State College for Women; 
“Recommendations for a Closer Relationship between Local Societies and the 
Florida Historical Society,” by Herbert Lamson, Jacksonville; “John Milton, 
Florida’s War Governor,’ by Daisy Parker, Florida State College for Women; 
“Some Conditions of Tobacco Growing in Florida,” by James Love, Quincy 
Historical Society; ‘Fort Picolata,” by Mary B. Graff, Jacksonville Historical 
Society; ‘Beginnings of St. Augustine and other Spanish Settlements in the 
United States,” by Judge David R. Dunham, St. Augustine Historical Society. 
A. J. Hanna delivered the presidential address, ‘Achille Murat—From Prince 
to Democrat,"’ on the evening of March 28 at a dinner held in the Quincy 
Woman's Club. The morning session of the following day was held in the 
House of Representatives Chamber, Tallahassee. The following papers were read 
at this session: ‘Some Facts Concerning the Constitutional Convention of 1885,” 
by Judge E. C. Love, Quincy Historical Society; “Literature by Floridians,” by 
Mrs. Lou Egerton Miller, Jr., Tallahassee Historical Society ; ‘Moses Elias Levy,” 
by Leon Huhner; and “The Battle of Natural Bridge: A Memorial of Its 75th 
Anniversary,” by Secretary of State R. A. Gray. Luncheon was served at unique 
Wakulla Springs, a short motor drive south of Tallahassee. Guest speaker at 
the luncheon was W. W. Davis, University of Kansas, whose subject was ‘‘Flor- 
ida After the Civil War.” Large loan exhibits of Floridiana were prepared at 
Quincy and Tallahassee under the direction of Louise Richardson, librarian of 
Florida State College for Women. 


Officers and directors elected or re-elected at the annual meeting were: presi- 
dent, Calvin Horace Curry, Quincy ; first vice-president, John G. McKay, Miami; 
second vice-president, John B. Stetson, Jr., DeLand; recording secretary, Albert 
C. Manucy, St. Augustine; corresponding secretary and librarian, Watt March- 
man, Winter Park; treasurer, Dorothy Dodd, Jacksonville; directors: (at large), 
Gaines R. Wilson, Miami; (first congressional district), Dr. E. L. Robinson; 
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(third congressional district), Dr. Mark F. Boyd, Tallahassee; (fifth congres- 
sional district), Mrs. A. B. Whitman, Orlando. 

The library of the Florida Historical Society will be moved this summer from 
its present location in the Willow Branch Public Library building, Jacksonville, 
to new quarters in the Alcazar building, St. Augustine, as soon as sufficient 
funds can be raised to provide for renovations and new equipment. Plans have 
been made to open the library officially in its new location by September 8. 


On May 20 the city of Charlotte, North Carolina, celebrated the one hundred 


sixty-fifth anniversary of the signing of the ‘Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 


The city of Raleigh, North Carolina, on May 21 celebrated the centennial of 
the completion of the state capitol and of the opening of the first railroad to 
reach the capital city, the Raleigh and Gaston. Addresses were presented by the 
governors of South Carolina and North Carolina and other prominent officials. 


There was a parade showing the development of transportation in North Caro- 
lina. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Under the will of the late Langdon Cheves of Charleston, South Carolina, 
the South Carolina Historical Society is to receive the vast store of papers col- 
lected by him. Outstanding in this collection are the papers of Langdon Cheves, 
president of the second Bank of the United States, and voluminous records of 
the Haskell and Middleton families. 


Recent accessions to the South Caroliniana Collection of the College of Charles- 
ton Library include: original records of the Charleston Poor House covering the 
greater part of the nineteenth century; microfilms of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel records in the Library of Congress relating to South 
Carolina ; typed copies of the plantation diary of J. B. Grimball, 17 vols. (1832- 
1884); records of the German Friendly Society (1766-1848); and the St. 
John’s Lutheran Church records (1759-1931). 


The University of Alabama Library has recently acquired the James O. Prude 
Library and the Van de Graff Library, both important private collections. 


The West Virginia University Library has recently received the inactive public 
records of Mason and Wood counties, (West) Virginia, covering the periods 


from the date of formation to 1863. The number of items is estimated at one 
million. 


A number of important early North Carolina records previously unknown to 
exist have been found by workers of the Historical Records Survey, Work Pro- 
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jects Administration. Two manuscript volumes contain the civil proceedings 
of the General Court of the province, from July 31, 1713, to March 31, 1730. 
Another volume includes the original minutes of the governor's council, of 
which only extracts are printed in the Colonial Records of North Carolina. \n 
certain manuscript acts and resolutions of the General Assembly are found 
records of several of the state’s ports during the 1780's. It is announced that 
the discovery of these and other materials may result in the publication of a 
supplementary series of the colonial and state records. 


Recent accessions to the library of the Florida Historical Society include un- 
published reminiscences of the Seminole Indian War, 1836-1838, by John 
Bemrose, an English doctor, donated by Robert C. Stafford, Cleveland ; a bound 
file of the New Smyrna Florida Star, 1877-1878, given by Charles H. Coe; 
four large colored prints of Seminole Indian chiefs, donated by George A. 
Zabriskie, president, New York Historical Society; Relacién descriptivo de los 
mapas, planos, &c. de Mejico y Floridas existentes en el Archivo General de 
Indias, by Pedro Torres Lanzas (Seville, 1900), donated by Mrs. Zelia Sweet, 
New Smyrna Beach; a Spanish court document of Pensacola, August 9, 1816, 
donated by Mrs. Louis M. Perry, Asheville, North Carolina; and a number of 
miscellaneous Florida books and pamphlets. 


Bibliographic relics of the four years of southern independence were featured 
in an exhibit of the Emory University Library during the early part of May. 
The materials for the exhibit were drawn from the library's extensive Keith 
M. Read Confederate Collection of manuscript documents and letters, and from 
the large collection of Confederate imprints and other printed materials. Various 
phases of life in the Confederacy were effectively illustrated in the exhibit which 
was prepared by Richard B. Harwell, cataloguer of the Read Collection, under 
the direction of Miss Margaret Jemison, librarian. 


Some of the important manuscript collections acquired by the Maryland His- 
torical Society during the past year include the following: a collection of thirty- 
seven letters, including several items by important Maryland men; ten pieces 
of early manuscripts relating to Fairfax and Berkeley counties, Virginia; eight 
letters to Daniel Sprigg of Hagerstown (1823-1832) concerning the banking 
situation in Baltimore; a collection of Charles J. Bonaparte letters written dur- 
ing the time of his attorney generalship; thirteen volumes of account books of 
the Oregon Iron Furnace (later Ashland Furnace) ; a miscellaneous collection 
of manuscripts relating to William Pinkney, William Wirt, and Charles and 
Peter Wirgman (1804-1818) ; several letters of William Quynn (originals pub- 
lished in the Maryland Historical Magazine, XXX1) ; Dudley A. Randall Diary, 
5 vols.; Tombstone Records of Dorchester County, Maryland, collected by Elias 
Jones; twenty-five pieces of manuscripts, being family papers from 1760 for- 
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ward relative to the Smith family of Calvert County written by Sir John Somer- 
set 2nd, son of Henry Marquis of Worcester. Attention is also called to the 
large collection of genealogical records being accumulated by the Society. 


Among records recently transferred to The National Archives for the Civil 
War and Reconstruction periods are the Matthew S. Brady Collection of photo- 
graphic negatives, from the Signal Corps; telegrams drafted by President Lin- 
coln for transmission by the War Department, 1864-1865; galley proofs of 
the Constitution of the Confederacy, annotated by various signers, 1861; a 
United States Army report on the capture of Jefferson Davis, 1865; a land 
map of St. Helena Parish, South Carolina, with field notebooks, prepared about 
1865 for the Union tax commissioners in connection with the settlement of 
freedmen in the Sea Island area; and an assessment book and tax returns for 
income, inheritance, cotton, and business taxes in the Marshall, Texas, district, 
1866-1868. 

Other records recently transferred to The National Archives are maps per- 
taining to government topographical and geological surveys, 1867-1878, from 
the office of the Chief of Engineers; Interstate Commerce Commission case 
papers, with map exhibits on railroad economics, 1887-1925; sound recordings 
of Indian music and dialects, 1894-1938; records of the Plant Industry Bureau 
relating to cereal introduction and grain trade investigations, 1901-1905, and 
irrigation agriculture in the West, 1905-1935; Forest Service records pertaining 
to the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, 1904-1910; and the general files of the 
Children’s Bureau, 1914-1924. Recent accessions of records created during the 
administrations of President Franklin D. Roosevelt include records of the Wash- 
ington offices of the National Recovery Administration, 1933-1936; Civil Works 
Administration census schedules of part-time farming in 1933; monthly reports 
of superintendents of CCC camps in state and local parks, 1933-1937; records 
of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation relating to an investigation of 
railroad company unions, 1933-1936; sample files of plans and specifications 
of typical American homes insured by the Federal Housing Administration, 
1934-1938; copies of correspondence of the State and Commerce Departments 
relating to proposed trans-Atlantic airways, 1935-1936, received from the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee; and records of the Fine Arts Commission relating 
to Federal building projects completed during the years 1936-1939. 

The illustrated circular entitled The National Archives of the United States 
(8 pp.) has been revised, and copies of it in English, Spanish, or Portuguese 
may be obtained from the administrative secretary of The National Archives. 
“Microphotography in Archives,” a paper by Vernon D. Tate, has been repro- 
duced as No. 8 of the Staff Information Circulars of The National Archives 
(10 pp.). 


Since February the Department of Archives and Manuscripts of Louisiana 
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State University has added more than forty accessions to its holdings. Among 
the more important is the Uncle Sam Plantation Collection, 15,000 items 
(approx.) and 100 volumes (approx.) containing, for the most part, the com- 
mercial records of one of Louisiana's oldest and most famous plantations. The 
Violette (Eugene M.) Memorial Collection consists of the personal papers and 
manuscript collection of the late Eugene M. Violette, professor of history at 
Louisiana State University for many years. The Merrill (J. P.)—Buckner (Ay- 
lett) Papers, 1787-1870, 581 items, are chiefly the business papers of Aylett 
Buckner and Mrs. Jane Ferguson of Natchez. Forty-two volumes of letter books 
are the principal part of the Grant (William) Collection, 478 items and 85 
volumes, 1878-1913, of legal papers, business accounts, and correspondence of 
William Grant, United States attorney in New Orleans in the 1890's. The 
Beauregard (Pierre G. T., and Family) Collection, 1818-1911, comprises 669 
items and 10 volumes, newspapers, pamphlets, books, and miscellaneous ma- 
terial. The activities of General Beauregard before and after the Civil War are 
included among the papers of Judge Rene Beauregard, his son, and the family 
of his son’s wife, Clemence Cenas. The Voorhies (Felix) Collection consists 
of the writings and some personal papers of one of Louisiana’s prominent lit- 
erary figures. The electoral vote of Louisiana in the disputed election of 1876 
and certification of the electors are an addition to the Kellogg (William P.) 
Papers. The plantation diary (typescript), 1856-1860, of Leonidas Pendleton 
Spyker of Hard Times Plantation, Bossier Parish, and New Hope Plantation, 
Morehouse Parish, with more recent items, forms the Spyker (Leonidas P.) 
Collection. The Monette (James) Diary is the plantation diary (typescript), 
1848-1863, of Belleview, later Pleasant Hill, Plantation, Morehouse Parish. 
The Hunter (George) Diary is a journal (typescript), 1804-1805, of a trip 
from Philadelphia to the Louisiana Territory and of a voyage up the Red and 
Ouachita rivers to Hot Springs, Arkansas. The Eder (Joseph and Rosina) Letter 
describes the journey from Teisendorf, Germany, to Nacogdoches, Texas, by 
way of Bremen and New Orleans. Two additions to the Confederate States Army 
Collection include the record book (typescript) of the Adjutant, Company A, 
Second Louisiana Cavalry, and 21 muster rolls of the Sixteenth Louisiana Regi- 
ment, February 28, 1862-December 31, 1863. The Barrow (Bennet H.) Diary 
(typescript), 1833-1846, gives an insight into the plantation management and 
personal life of the master of Highland Plantation in the Felicianas. 


The Southern Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina has, 
among other accessions, recently acquired the following: the military papers of 
Colonel Charles Scott Venable (1827-1900) ; a large collection of the papers 
of Nicholas P. Trist and other members of his family; the papers of Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Morgan (1818-1900) and Dr. Harry W. Morgan (1853-1919) of 
Nashville, Tennessee ; an addition to the William A. Graham Papers ; four addi- 
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tional volumes of the diary of Governor Henry C. Warmoth of Louisiana; 
papers of Senator Joseph S. Fowler (1820-1902) of Tennessee; papers of John 
B. Jones (1810-1866), author of Wild Western Scenes and A Rebel War Clerk's 
Diary; papers of Stephen Moore; two volumes of the medical records of Dr. 
Bartlett Jones of South Carolina; the unpublished manuscript “Reminiscences 
of the Civil War” of E. H. McDonald of Virginia; microfilm copies of the 
diaries and order books of Captain French Forrest, C. S. N. (1848-1913), in 
thirty-eight volumes; the papers of Launcelot M. Blackford, Confederate sol- 
dier and headmaster of the Episcopal High School; the papers of Eugene C. 
Branson (1861-1933), economist, public school superintendent, professor in 
the University of Georgia and the University of North Carolina; the papers of 
Oliver Middleton of South Carolina; an addition to the Donelson-Caffery 
Papers. 


Centenary College Goes to War in 1861 (Shreveport: Centenary College of 
Louisiana, 1940, pp. 14), by Arthur M. Shaw, Jr., ‘“was written as a contribu- 
tion to the Commemoration of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the final lower- 
ing of the Stars and Bars.” A brief history of this “oldest college west of the 
Mississippi River,” is followed by a description of conditions there immediately 
prior to the Civil War and until classes were suspended. On October 7, 1861, 
following the meeting of the faculty, this note was entered upon the faculty 
minutes: "Students have all gone to war. College suspended, and God help the 
right!’ A list of students who served in the Confederate army is given. Included 
in this pamphlet are three letters from E. J. Ellis, a Centenary student, and his 
brother, Stephen, to their family telling of incidents and conditions in the Con- 
federate army. 


The Mystics and Beta Theta Pi (Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing 
Company for Beta Theta Pi, 1940, pp. viii, 90), by Karl W. Fischer, contains 
some interesting information concerning collegiate and fraternity life in the 
South beginning with the two decades preceding the Civil War. 


Biology at the University of Richmond (Richmond: University of Richmond, 
1939, pp. 194, $2.50), by John Wendell Bailey, was “published in celebration 
of twenty-five years of service on the new campus and of the founding of West- 
hampton College.” The growth of the department of biology is traced from its 
beginning in 1903 to the present time. Biographical sketches of teachers, mem- 
bers of the professional societies, lists of majors in biology, and other incidental 


information is given. Some points in the development of the University are also 
related. 


The List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Universities 
in the United States and the Dominion of Canada (December, 1939), hereto- 
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fore published by the Carnegie Institute of Washington, has been issued as a 
supplement to the April, 1940, issue of the American Historical Review. The 
supplement also contains an “Appendix of Other Research Projects in History 
Now in Progress in the United States and in Canada.” 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Sidney Lanier, ‘Familiar Citizen of the Town,’” by John S. Short, in the 
Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 

“New Munster,” by Carl R. McKenrick, ibid. 

“The Baltimore Hunt Club of 1793,” by Margery Whyte, ibid. 

“Evolution of Colonial Militia in Maryland,” by Louis D. Scisco, ibid. 

“Four Gentlemen of the Name—Thomas Marsh,”’ by Emerson B. Roberts, ibid. 

“Administration of Poor Relief in the Virginias,” by Charles McCamic, in 
West Virginia History (April). 

“Jonathan M. Bennett, a Confederate Portrait,” by Harvey M. Rice, sbid. 

“Buckingham Female Collegiate Institute,” I, by William Shepard, in the Wil- 

liam and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (April). 

“General George Weedon,” by George H. S. King, ibid. 

“Alexandria Academy,” by William B. McGroarty, sbid. 

“The Colonial Churches of Kingston Parish, Gloucester County, Virginia,” by 
George C. Mason, sbid. 

“The Colonial Churches of Surry and Sussex Counties, Virginia,” by id., ibid. 

“Gloucester Point in the Siege of Yorktown, 1781,” by Charles E. Hatch, Jr., 
ibid. 

“The Parsons’ Cause, 1755-65,"" by Glenn C. Smith, in Tyler’s Quarterly His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine (January and April). 

“Governor Vance and the Peace Movement,” II, by Richard E. Yates, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

“Admiralty in 1861. The Confederate States District Court for the Division of 
Pamlico of the District of North Carolina,” by William M. Robinson, Jr., 
ibid. 

“In Memory of Stephen Collins Foster 1826-1864,” by Willard Rouse Jillson, 
in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (April). 

“History in Old Depositions—Washington County,” by Orval W. Baylor, ibid. 

“Justice Thomas Todd,” by Edward C. O’Rear, ibid. 

“The Jackson Men in Missouri in 1828,” by Hattie M. Anderson, in the Mis- 
souri Historical Review (April). 

“Business Techniques in the Santa Fe Trade,” by Lewis E. Atherton, ibid. 

“Some Missouri Judges I Have Known,” by North Todd Gentry, ibid. 


“Private Schools in St. Louis, 1809-1821,” by John F. McDermott, in Mid- 
America (April). 
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“Judge Jesse James Dunn, 1867-1926,” by Robert L. Williams, in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma (March). 

“Miller County, Arkansas Territory, The Frontier That Men Forgot,” by Rex 
W. Strickland, ibid. 

“The Career of Montfort Stokes in Oklahoma,” by William O. Foster, ibid. 

“Chief Gilbert Wesley Dukes,” by John B. Meserve, ibid. 

“Settlers on the Neutral Strip,” by Berlin B. Chapman, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Improvements on ‘Cole’s Harbour,’ 1727,” by William B. Marye, in the Mary- 
land Historical Magazine (June). 

“Robert Mills and the Washington Monument in Baltimore,” continued, ibid. 

“Letters of Charles Carroll, Barrister,” continued, ibid. 

“The Memorandum of William Whitteker,” I, edited by Elizabeth Cometti, in 
West Virginia History (April). 

“West Virginians in the American Revolution,” continued, assembled and 
edited by Ross B. Johnston, ibid. 

“Letters of George Washington to Lord Dunmore,” in the William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine (April). 

“The Hebron Church Birth Register,” I, edited by Arthur L. Keith, ibid. 

“Documents Relating to the Early History of the College of William and Mary 
and to the History of the Church in Virginia,” continued, contributed by 
Herbert L. Ganter, bid. 

“Letters from Old Trunks [Thomas Jefferson to John Milledge},” contributed 
by Mrs. Alexander S. Salley, in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography (April). 

“An Old Will [of Elizabeth Peniston},”” bid. 

“William Byrd Title Book,” continued, sbid. 

“A Crisis in Education, 1834 (Washington College), continued, contributed 

by William D. Hoyt, Jr., sbid. 

“Virginia in 1726 [Reports of Governor Hugh Drysdale},” ibid. 

“Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Gosport as Seen by Moreau de Saint-Mery in March, 

April and May, 1794,” continued, translated and edited by Filmore Nor- 

fleet, ibid. 

“Memorial to Henry Fox, Gentleman, of ‘Huntington,’ King William County, 

Virginia,” compiled by George H. S. King, in Tyler's Quarterly Historical 

and Genealogical Magazine (April). 

“Unpublished Letters from North Carolinians to Polk,” continued, edited by 

Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, in the North Carolina Historical Review 

(April). 
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“North Carolina Bibliography, 1938-1939,” compiled by Mary Lindsay Thorn- 
ton, thid. 

“Bourbon Circuit Court Records,” continued, abstracted by Julia S. Ardery, in 
the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (April). 

“Early Marriage Records of Madison County, Ky.,”’ continued, compiled by W. 
Rodes Shakelford, sbid. 

“Kentucky Marriages and Obituaries," IX, compiled and edited by G. Glenn 
Clift, sbid. 

“Educational History in and About Tulsa, Oklahoma (1839-1939),” edited 
by Louise Whitman, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (March). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Traditions of the Free Negro in Charleston, South Carolina,”” by E. Horace 
Fitchett, in the Journal of Negro History (April). 

“The Gentry of Ante-Bellum South Carolina,” by Rosser H. Taylor, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (April). 

"The Celebrated Mrs. Cobb’—Mrs. Howell Cobb,” by Elizabeth Mays, in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Richmond Oakgrove Plantation,” II, by Savannah Unit, Georgia Writer's Pro- 
ject, Works Progress Administration, ibid. 

“The Central Medical Society of Georgia,” by Cecelia C. Mettler, bid. 

“The Tekesta Indians of Southern Florida,” by John M. Goggin, in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Bemrose Manuscript on the Seminole War,” by Robert C. Stafford, ibid. 

“The Mississippi Governor's Mansion,” by Gene Holcomb, in the Journal of 
Mississippi History (January). 

“Josiah Hinds: Versatile Pioneer of the Old Southwest,” by Newton H. James, 
ibid. 

“The Vote of Monroe County for President, 1824-1860,” by W. A. Evans, ibid. 

“Literary Monroe,” by Charles G. Hamilton, ibid. 

“Presidential Disfranchisement in Arkansas (1863-1865) ,’’ by William A. Russ, 
Jr., in Susquehanna University Studies (January). 

“Privateers of Guadeloupe and Their Establishment in Barataria,” by Stanley 
Faye, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Humors of the Duello,” by John S. Kendall, sbid. 

“Early History of the Washington Artillery of New Orleans,” by Powell A. 
Casey, ibid. 

“Reconstruction and the New Orleans German Colony,” by Robert T. Clark, Jr., 
tbid. 

“A History of Rice Production in Louisiana to 1896,” by Mildred Kelly Ginn, 
ibid. 
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“Spain's Farewell to Louisiana, 1803-1821,” by Philip C. Brooks, in the Missis- 
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